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NEWS OF 


THE WEEK. 


—— 
Y far the most important event of the week was Mr. 
Morley's statement on India in the House of Commons 


on Thursday. 


Before we attempt to summarise the chief 


features of the speech, let us say that it was in every way 
worthy of the occasion, and shows that Mr. Morley is not only 
competent to appreciate the difficulties and dangers of the 
situation, but is also competent to deal with them in the true 
spirit of statesmanship. Nothing could have been firmer and 
sounder than the principles which he laid down for the 
guidance of our Indian policy, and his firmness showed none 
of that excitability and overemphasis which are sometimes 
exhibited by men of great intellectual gifts anxious to show 
that they can play the bulldog quite as well as the men of 


coarser mental fibre. 


Mr. Morley’s speech was the speech of 


a man who was sure of himself and felt no anxiety to prove to 
the nation that he could rise to a great occasion. 


After noticing the prosperous condition of Indian finance, 
and dealing very wisely with the problem of the opium 
revenue, Mr. Morley turned to the question of the unrest in 


the Punjab. 


The main cause of the disturbances, he 
declared, was not the Colonisation Act. 


The agitation was a 


political one, inspired by malicious incitements to revolt, 
special attention being paid to the Sikhs and the military 


pensioners. 
regard to the plague. 


ment,” said these men, 


A particularly vile line of argument was taken in 
It was asked : 
attacks the Indians and not the Europeans ?” 
“have mysterious means of spreading 


“ How is it that the plague 
“The Govern- 


the plague; the Government spread the plague by poisoning 
the streams and wells; in some villages the inhabitants have 


actually ceased to use the wells.” 


They did not prosecute the 


men who spread these seditious falsehoods because experience 


showed that a prosecution only advertised their libels. 


In the 


circumstances, it would have been absurd for the Government 
not to use the existing law as to deportation, “ and I for one,” 
said Mr. Morley, “ have no apology whatever to offer for using 
it.” Mr. Morley went on to point out, and with complete 
success, that there was no inconsistency on bis part in acting 
as he had acted. He had never held that any political principle 
was capable of application in any sort of circumstances without 
reference to the conditions, and he went on to quote an 
admirable passage in which Mr. Mill, the great champion of 
representative government, had dealt with the Indian problem. 


We cannot find space to deal with the rest of Mr. Morley's 
justification of his policy, but must be content to state bis 


definite proposals, 


The Government intend to establish in 
India an Advisory Council of native notables, to be called 





together from time to time for the double purpose of eliciting 
independent public opinion and securing correct informa- 
tion of the Government's intentions. There will also be a 
substantial enlargement of the Legislative Councils. Further, 
the Secretary of State will in future nominate one or two 
native members for the Home Council. We are quite willing 
to accept Mr. Morley’s declarations that these changes will be 
beneficial and are also well timed. We trust, however, that it 
will be made quite clear that the Council of Notables is a 
purely advisory body, and not in any sense whatever a Parlia- 
ment, and that the Government in choosing its members will 
choose only men whom they believe can give advice which will 
really tend to the good government of India, and not persons 
who are supposed to be “indicated by Indian public opinion” 
—a phrase full of fallacy and sophistry—as the representatives 
of the people. 


Again, in the case of the one or two Indians nominated for 
the Home Council, it is necessary to ask the British people to 
remember that such members, though their advice may be 
very useful on particular points, must not be supposed to 
represent the whole of India with its three hundred millions 
of people of widely divergent race and creed. Paradoxical 
though it may sound, experienced English administrators are 
often far better qualified to speak for India as a whole than 
any native can possibly be. The fact that they were not born 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Sikhs, Bengalees, or Mahrattas frees 
them of the sectional religious and racial prejudices common 
to all natives of India. 


The resignations of Count Cuno von Moltke, late 
Commandant of Berlin, and of General Count William 
Hohenau, one of the Emperor's aides-de-camp, and the 
fall from Imperial favour of Prince Philip Eulenburg, 
formerly German Ambassador in Vienna, and for the last 
thirteen years one of the Emperor's most intimate 
associates, have created a painful sensation in Berlin, in view 
of the serious nature of the charges levelled against the 
first-named by the Zukunft. The political aspect of the resigna- 
tions is emphasised by a statement in the North German Gazette, 
Prince Biilow’s organ, which has seized this opportunity to 
give the correct version of a passage in a speech delivered last 
November in the Reichstag by the Chancellor: “‘Camarilla’ 
signifies a hateful foreign poisonous plant, the attempt to 
introduce which into Germany has never been made ...... 
without great injury to the Sovereigns and without great injury 
to the nation.” The coincidence of this correction with the 
fall of Count Moltke and Prince Eulenburg has not been lost 
on the German Press. At the same time, the impression is 
gaining ground that Prince Biilow has been over-confident in 
making an announcement which not only dots the “i's” in 
his speech, but indirectly reflects upon the judgment of his 
Imperial master. 





The trial of Haywood, at Boise, for complicity in the 
murder of Mr. Steunenberg, Governor of Idaho, promises 
to be even more important and sensational than was expected. 
The Judge evidently means to accept no trivial technical 
excuses for limiting the evidence, and the trial will probably 
disclose all the methods of the Western Federation of Miners. 
So far as the evidence has gone, it is the most terrible we have 
ever read. Evidence was given on Wednesday and Thureday 
by Orchard, the self-confessed murderer of Mr. Steunenberg. 
In a quiet, unconcerned voice he confessed to having com- 
mitted a long succession of murders at the bidding of the 
Western Federation of Miners, of which Haywood and Moyer 
are the best-known officials. He declared, for example, that 
Haywood and Moyer asked him to assassinate Mr. Peabody, 
Governor of Colorado. He and a man called Adams tracked 
Mr. Peabody for three weeks, but abandoned the pursuit in 
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order to kill Mr. Lyte Gregory, a detective in Denver, whose 
death was considered to be of more jmmediate importance. 
“T shot him thrige mygelf and killed him,” guid Opchard, He 
was, he alleges, paid for all his murders, and for the destruc- 
tion of mining property. When he blew up the railway- 
station at Independance, Colorado, he killed twelve or fourteen 
men. He declared that the murder of Mr. Steunenberg was 
ordered by Haywood, Moyer, and Pettibone, who discussed 
with him the method of using the bomb, 








The visit of the British editors to Germany has from the 
social point of view been a great success. The hospitality 
with which they have been entertained has been of the most 
generous kind, and nothing could have exceeded the courtesies, 
private and public, that have been showered upon them. The 
speeches made have also been full of excellent feeling. 
Though we do not doubt the genuineness of these expressions 
of opinion, we feel obliged to warn our readers not to be 
misled by them into imagining that anything has changed, or 
is likely to be changed, as to the manner in which the German 
Government will conduct its foreign policy as regards Britain. 
We have never doubted the willingness of the great mass of 
the German people to be friendly towards us, but unfor- 
tunately the feeling of the German people matters com- 
paratively little. It is the opinion of the governing caste 
m Germany which matters, and that caste is composed 
of men who conduct the affairs of their country according to 
the Bismarck tradition. In that tradition there is no room 
for sentiment. It is founded on principles of blood and 
iron. If the German peopleare ever “ culled to attention” by 
their Government, and the British Empire is pointed out as 
the enemy, such incidents as the visit of the editors will 
sink into complete oblivion. Not till Germany becomes a 
really democratic and self-governing community will social 
fraternisation be of any moment. Meantime we may at any 
rate feel grateful that no harm has been done by the visit, 
and we may look forward with hope to the time when the 
German people will achieve what they undoubtedly deserve,— 
a free Press in a free State. 

The Blue-book containing the minutes of the proceedings 
of the Imperial Conference was published on Wednesday. 
A glance at the reports of the sittings where the Govern- 
ment were asserted to haye acted discourteously and 
harshly towards the Colonial Premiers disposes at once 
of those grossly unjust allegations. We have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying that the spirit shown by Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd-George, and the other spokesmen of 
the Government was as consistent with the truest and best 
Imperialism as it was with Free-trade. It is curious to note 
the inability of most of the Colonial Premiers to understand 
the Free-trade point of view. They seem as unable as our 
own Protectionist Press to realises that Free-traders object to 
giving preference, not out of any love of the foreigner, or dis- 
regard of their own kith and kin, but because they do not 
wish to make holes in our taxes, and thus render them unpro- 
ductive. Strange as it may seem, Free-traders look upon 
taxes as means for raising revenue, not for somehow juggling 
States into wealth, and therefore they have no use for taxes 
a great portion of the yield of which goes not into the 
Treasury but into private pockets, and raises prices without 
proportionally benefiting the Exchequer. 


Though we are surprised at the inability of the Premiers to 
understand the true Free-trade position, we have no kind of 
complaint to make against the way in which they stated 
their cause or argued with the representatives of the British 
Government. Perfect good feeling seems to have been pre- 
served, and no attempt was made by them to inflame party 
opinion bere. Unfortunately the same cannot be said of our 
Protectionist newspapers, and especially those popular organs 
which, to the great discredit of British journalism, yielded to 
tle temptation to make party capital out of the Conference, 
and to prejudicethe Mother-country in the eyes of the daughter- 
States by representing her as treating their representatives 
with coldness and contumely. What would those newspapers 
lave said if Free-traders had denounced the Colonies because 
they tax British goods so drastically and frankly tell us that 
they have no intention of altering their system in this respect ? 
Happily, Pree-traders can place Imperial considerations above 








even the cause of Free-trade, and, feeling that freedom is 
greater than Free-trade, are perfectly willing that each Portion 
of the Empire should adopt the fiscal policy which its people 
consider best. 


The second-reading debate on the Attorney-General’s Bill 
for establishing a Court of Criminal Appeal took place in the 
House of Commons on Friday week. The Bill allows an 
appeal on matters of fact as well as on questions of lay 
and Mr. Akers-Douglas objected to this proyision, Further, 
he feared there would be a block of work in the Court, as old 
offenders would “try their Juck.” Mr. Akers-Douglas seems, 
however, to have overlooked the probable effect of the pro- 
vision that the Court in revising sentences may make them 
more as well as less severe. Mr. Gladstone dwelt on the 
present undesirable practice of “retrial by newspaper”; but 
Mr. Lyttelton was perhaps right in guessing that even the 
existence of a Oourt of Criminal Appeal will not abolish 
this. Besides, “retrial by newspaper,” bad as it may be, 
is a great deal better than the condemnation of innocent 
men. The way to stop newspaper interference is to make 
sure that only the guilty are sent to prison. 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman made his promised statement 
as to the plans of the Government in the Commons on Monday 
afternoon. He announced that Ministers had resolved not to 
ask the House to sit in the autumn. With regard to the 
legislative programme set forth in the King’s Speech, they 
had decided to hold over the Licensing Bill till next year, 
when it would be the first measure submitted. The Irish 
Council Bill, in yiew of the attitude of the Irish Party and 
the Convention, would be dropped, nor could they go further 
with the Irish University Bill this Session; but they proposed 
to introduce a Bill for the restoration of evicted tenants, and 
would ask for such powers of compulsory purchase as might 
be necessary. The Government had also decided not to pro. 
ceed further with the Special Religious Instruction Bill, but 
would introduce a comprehensive Education Bill next Session. 
The Bills which it was proposed to pass were the Finance Bill, 
the Army Bill, the Small Holdings Bills for Scotland and 
England, the Valuation Bill (Scotland), the Patents Bill, the 
Court of Criminal Appeal Bill, an Evicted Tenants (Ireland) 
Bill, the Bill enabling women to serve on local bodies, and 
other minor measures. Finally, the Prime Minister announced 
that he proposed bringing forward a Resolution dealing with 
the House of Lords either on the 17th or 24th of this month. 








Mr. Balfour declared that the programme now unfolded, 
involving the introduction of seven first-class Bills, would, if 
carried out, prolong the Session till October, but it would 
doubtless be wiped off the slate in a few weeks. He congratu- 
lated the Government on abandoning the Irish Council Bill, 
which had no merits and satisfied nobody. Mr. Redmond 
observed that though he had tried to assist the Government 
in their endeavour, he had never concealed from himself that 
half-measures could not be successful. He denied emphati- 
cally that the decision of the Convention had been due to 
clerical influence. The rejection of the Bill was the result of 
a spontaneous outburst of lay opinion. The debate was con- 
cluded by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, on behalf of the Labour 
group, who complained strongly of the abandonment of an 
autumn Session, a complaint which comes oddly from a 
Member who spent the whole of the last autumn Session in 
the Colonies. 


Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill was discussed in the House of 
Oommons on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, but was very 
little modified thereby. Sir Howard Vincent on Monday asked . 
that the Territorial Force should be represented at the War 
Office by a separate Department under an officer ranking as 
the third Military Member of the Army Council, and several 
Members urged that the Auxiliary Forces in their altered 
form should be represented directly on the Army Council by 
an officer, and not merely by a civil member. Mr. Haldane, 
in refusing the amendment, explained that he intended at 
first to act himself as the representative of the Territorial 
Force, and he would have under him a special Department 
controlled by some one familiar with the needs of the 
Volunteers. An Advisory Committee might also be appointed 
from the Territorial Force. Later, the representative of the force 
in the Army Council would be permanently an experienced 
civilian. On Tuesday Lord Morpeth moved his amendment to 
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the Militia Ballot Act to the Territorial Force. Mr 
replied that the old Ballot Act was not necessary; he 
believed that the three hundred thousand men for whom he asked 
would come forward voluntarily. The Militia Acts would not 
be repealed, but as they would cease to have any value when 
the Militia had been absorbed, they would probably be struck 
off the statute-book eventually by the Law Revision Com- 
mittee. We think Mr. Arnold-Forster was justified in the 
circumstances in saying that Mr. Haldane’s announcement 
was tantamount to an admission that the Militia as we know 
it was to be destroyed. On Wednesday the debate was chiefly 
on the training of recruits in the Territorial Force. 

We are glad to note that Sir Edward Grey announced in 
the House of Commons on Thursday that the Government 
have intimated to the signatories to the Sugar Convention 
that they consider the limitation of the sources from which 
sugar may enter the United Kingdom to be incompatible with 
the interests of British consumers and manufacturers, and 
that consequently it will be impossible for Britain to continue 
to give effect to the provisions of the Convention requiring 
us to penalise the sugars declared by the Permanent Com- 
mission to be bounty-fed. We have no doubt that the action 
thus taken by the Government is fully justified, and we 
congratulate them on their determination to restore to Britain 
the incomparable advantages of a free market as regards 
sugar. The only true policy for this country is to maintain 
the principle that all men may resort freely to our markets 
and sell there whatever they have to sell without let or hind- 
rance, save only for taxes imposed for revenue purposes. 





In the Lords on Tuesday Lord Londonderry called atten- 
tion to the lawlessness in Ireland, and asked the Government 
whether, in view of the facts, they were still of opinion that 
“the condition of Ireland, as a whole, was very satisfaetory,” 
as recently stated by the Premier. The debate was resumed 
on Wednesday by Lord Donoughmore, who very properly 
reprohated Lord Denman's remark on the previous day 
that cattle-driving was not a very serious crime, as calculated 
to give encouragement to the agitators. Lord Crewe 
vigorously repudiated the insinuation that the Government 
had allowed it to be supposed that it sympathised with illegal 
action in Ireland. He admitted that in some cases the conduct 
of the Magistrates had been open to severe censure. The 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland bad issued a warning, and would 
supersede any Magistrate from the Commission of Peace who 
showed himself unworthy of his trust. In his view, the best 
way of stopping intimidation on grazing estates was to 
prevent the intimidators from obtaining holdings on such 
estates, and he believed that such a course was likely to be 
pursued. The Government intended to rely as long as they 
could on the ordinary law, but if that law broke down 
altogether Ministers might have to reconsider the position. 
Lord Ripon also spoke to the same effect, using even 
stronger language, and his assurances were welcomed by 
Lord Lansdowne, who remarked that if they were repeated 
on bebalf of the Government in the Commons they might 
have an effect on the Irish representatives. We can only 
say that the significant admissions of Lord Denman and Lord 
Crewe completely justified Lord Londonderry in calling atten- 
tion to the question. 


The Standard of Tuesday publishes an appeal to the 
Government for an inquiry into the state of the Navy, which 
we, as having made a similar appeal last December, feel it our 
duty to support. The facts on which this appeal is based have 
been published several times in the Standard, and are restated. 
Thirteen battleships and several cruisers have been laid up with 
skeleton crews, and the sea-going squadrons proper have been 
reduced by two battleships and at least one cruiser in each 
squadron, The personnel has been reduced from one hundred 
and thirty-one thousand in 1904 to one hundred and twenty- 
eight thousand in 1907. The dockyard establishments have 
been reduced from thirty-five thousand to twenty-seven 
thousand, and repairs are said to have been accumulating for 
some time. But we need not repeat all the other instances in 
which the fighting strength of the Navy seems to have been 
impaired. We do not go further than to say that a case for 
inquiry has been fairly established. The Government ought 
toact atonce. Muny high authorities inside and outside the 
Navy believe that the present policy is most injurious, and 








— -_ 


that our supremacy at sea is gravely menaced. There is 
no real ease against inquiry. Should the Admiralty policy be 
vindicated, the country will have renewed and greater con- 
fidence in the Navy; if otherwise, immediate action would 
have to be taken to recover the lost ground. We must once 
more congratulate the Standard upon the manner in which it 
has dealt with the naval problem. To it belongs the credit of 
being the first to awaken public attention to the dangers of 
the policy adopted of late by the Admiralty. 


Lord Milner was the chief speaker at a Liberal Unionist 
meeting at York on Friday week. The so-called “Chinese 
experiment,” whiclr he believed to be both necessary and bene- 
ficial, bad never been given the ghost of achance. The Govern- 
ment had handed over every British interest in the Transvaal 
with one exception, and on that interest they still continued to 
lay their blighting hand. “ The Boer Government, which for ite 
own sake might wish to show some consideration for the mines, 
is being pressed still further to injure them whether it likes it 
or not. And in order to mitigate the consequences of such 
injury to the Boers themselves, the credit of this country is to 
be pledged to the extent of five millions,—five millions for the 
Boer farmers in order to make it possible for them to complete 
the Radical policy of ruining the British industrial population 
and driving it out of the country.” The Orange River Colony 
would soon pass even more completely than the Transvaal 
under Dutch domination. After the next General Election 
the Bond would again be in power in Cape Colony. 


When that took place, Lord Milner continued, through- 
eut the whole of South Africa from Cape Town to the 
Limpopo the British population, under the semblance of 
equality, would be, no one could say for how long, the 
“under dog.” Lord Milner said that he yielded to no one 
in his admiration for General Botha’s manly, sensible, and 
conciliatory speeches. But he could not work miracles, or 
prevent injustice to the agents and adhewents of the system 
which had been swept away. Moreover, he was bound to take 
account of the men behind him, and the attitude, not merely 
of the back-veld farmers, but of the more influential and 
educated Boers, showed how deluded we were as to the 
grand impression made by our generosity and confidence. 
It is only right to say that the Unionist Press, with hardly an 
exception, has either passed over in silence or deprecated the 
pessimistic and ungenerous tone of this unfortunate speech. 
By it Lord Milner has done his reputation more damage than 
any of his detractors. 

On Tuesday Mr. Balfour gave evidence before the House of 
Commons Select Committee on the system of reporting and 
publishing Parliamentary debates. His suggestion that an 
official report might be supplied nightly, as in France, to 
newspapers is only a proposal for a subsidy of the Press, and 
we doubt whether “popular” newspapers would use the 
reports. Most newspapers print fully only what they think 
their public wish to read, and that Parliamentary reports are 
published less and less fully is a commonplace of observation. 
Probably more readers than ever want to read a little about 
Parliament, but the number of people who want to read all 
about it does not increase. Mr. Balfour is right in saying 
that difficult questions are better thrashed out in the House 
of Commons than anywhere else, but the competent dis- 
cussions of modern Purliamentarians are not “good copy,” 
particularly when the same arguments are repeated con- 
tinually. Perhaps there is no more reason for the newspaper- 
reader to read all the padding than for the Member of Parlia- 
ment to listen to a whole debate. Indeed, in the mere practice 
of debate newspapers share pride of place with Parliament 
itself. Mr. Balfour deplored the quality of the official reports 
—the triteness is recorded, the originality omitted—but it 
requires, after all, a cultivated brain, as well as the grant of 
full discretion to the reporter, to get discriminating sum- 
maries. And under the present system the contract for the 
official report is given to the lowest bidder. That the personal 
oddities of Members should be described by some writers 
instead of their arguments is regrettable, but the only cure 
is improved taste in the reader. We wish it were possible for 
the popular Press to promote such an improvement instead of 
waiting for it. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} = cent. Apr. 25th. 
Consols (2)) were on Friday 83j—on Friday week 84}. 
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~" TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FUTURE. 


OVERNMENTS do not live and thrive because of the 
size of the majorities which support them, but 
because of their own internal qualities and strength of 
character. A Government which does not know its own 
wind, or which shapes its legislative proposals and general 
policy not by what it considers best, but in accordance with 
what it guesses to be the view of its supporters, or, again, 
which allows itself to be intimidated first by one minority 
of its supporters, then by another, will be a weak and 
embarrassed Government, no matter how great the 
majority which its Whips can get together for a critical 
division. Sir Thomas Browne says that men live 
by an invisible fiame within them. This is as true of 
Governments as of men, and in the case of the present 
Government the invisible flame is, we fear, burning some- 
what low just now. Distraction and uncertainty mark their 
actions. No one can tell exactly what they will do next, 
though it is generally acknowledged that they may be 
frightened out of almost any particular course by a 
sufficient amount of bullying. To find a metaphor that 
suits the case one has to think of the actions of an 
agitated cow in a crowded market-place in the charge of 
a not very skilful driver. The driver wishes to get the cow 
out of the market-place on to a pasture outside the town. 
There are several ways of leaving the market-place ; but 
as tbe cow tries them one by one she finds an array of 
alarming objects. Here is a small boy flapping a flag, 
there a man waving his arms about in order to drive 
her back. To each fresh discouragement she yields in 
alarm, turning sharp round, running back on the driver, 
and getting each time more bewildered and alarmed. The 
onlookers realise that if this goes on much longer she 
will either drop exhausted in the middle of the market- 
ome or else, half mad with fright, will tear down some 
Jind alley and end by smashing herself against a brick 
wall. Yet all the time a little more care and a little more 
nerve on the part of the driver would have managed to get 
the cow away without much difficulty. But to accomplish 
that the driver must have chosen at the beginning a good 
open road and insisted upon her going down it, even 
though there were apparent obstructions, and even though 
a delusive group of boys in green were standing at another 
corner of the square and declaring that their lane was the 
only way out. 

The refusal of the Irish Convention and of the Irish 
Parliamentary leader and party to accept the Council 
Bill—we must never forget that it was Mr. Redmond 
who proposed the destructive resolution—would not per se 
have been enough to bring the Government into the 
position of distraction and disconsideration which they 
now occupy. The mere loss of time that is produced 
by the failure of the Irish Bill is not a matter of any 
great importance. It is as a symptom of the Govern- 
ment’s internal weakness that the dropping of the Irish 
Bill is so serious. The fact that they singled out the 
Trish group of their supporters as recipients of the chief 
Parliamentary favours for the Session without having first 
ascertained whether the receipt of those favours would 
satisfy Irish opinion is a proof of their bad judgment. We 
believe that in the same way their pledges in regard to old- 
age pensions, with the consequent imminent peril to the 
Free-trade cause, will prove to be founded on an equally 
inaccurate diagnosis of public opinion. In any case, 
what the Government have decided to do is to pass 
during the present Session certain Bills which are by no 
means highly contentious in the party sense,—viz., the 
Army Bill, the Criminal Appeal Bill, and the English and 
Scotch Land Bills. Next, to pursue our metaphor, the 
cow has apparently made up her mind to give a very loud 
bellow, to put down her head, and to make a rush at some 
of the men with the red flag, but she has also determined 
to stop before she reaches them, in the hope that the rush 
and the roar will be sufficient to frighten them away. 
After this exhibition of what she can do when roused she is 
to have a rest. When that is over—/.e., next year—her 
sey is apparently to tear round the market-place, 

llowing and stamping with special fury opposite 
the ‘ Brewers’Arms Hotel,’ and then to rush violently 
down the hilly street with the school at its foot, in the 











vague hope and belief: that somehow or other she will 
be able to knock down some of the men with the red fla 
and break out through the brick wall at the bottom . 
the schoolyard. In plain language, this means that, ag at 
— advised, the Government intend to bring in a 

icensing Bill and an Education Bill next year, and ig 
these measures are thrown out by the House of Lords 
to appeal to the country on them plus a bribe of universal 
old-age pensions held out to the working class. Our first 
comment upon this strange political programme is that 
it entirely ignores the fact that the present Government 
were primarily elected on the issue of Free-trade, and that 
the Liberal Party were placed in power by the country 
as the guardians and trustees of ween. But not 
only have Ministers committed a grave breach of their 
trust in promising a measure involving an expenditure 
which must necessarily be the ruin of Free-trade, They 
are showing a levity and incapacity in the general conduct 
of Parliamentary affairs which must incline sober men 
throughout the country to feel that the interests of Frog. 
trade are not safe in their hands. 


It is, of course, impossible to predict accurately what 
will be the result of the General Election in the summer 
of 1908 which now seems inevitable. Unless, however, 
there is some very important new departure, the Liberal 
Party may be expected to lose a very great number of the 
seats which were gained at the last General Election by 
small majorities, those majorities being the result of a 
transfer of votes from the Unionist to the Liberal side— 
votes given by those who followed the Duke of Devonshire 
and his colleagues in their determined opposition to Prefer. 
ence and Protection. Such men will be no more willing to 
vote for Tariff Reformers than formerly, hut they will also 
be unwilling to give support to candidates pledged to spend 
thirty millions a year on old-age pensions,—the shortest 
of all the short cuts to Protection. The net result of the 
General Election is likely to be a balance of power between 
the Unionists and the Liberals. In other words, the Tariff 
Reformers will not be strong enough to form a Ministry, 
while the existing Liberal Government will, on the other 
hand, not be strong enough to carry on the King’s govern- 
ment on the present basis. The effect of this will be 
that in some form or other a “Left-Centre” Ministry of 
moderates will have to be constituted either from the 
Whig section of the Liberal Party, or from the moderate 
and non-Tariff Reform section of the Unionist Party, or 

ossibly from a combination of the moderate groups in 
both camps. Such a Ministry would make no attempt to 
revolutionise either the fiscal or the social policy of the 
nation, but would be content to administer national affairs 
without recourse to sensational legislation. And who can 
deny that such a Government would produce a sense of rest 
and relief which would render it extremely popular with very 
large sections of the community ? No doubt such a Ministry 
would be liable to be defeated by an unnatural Parlia- 
mentary alliance between the extreme Tariff Reformers, 
the Radicals, the Labour men, and the Irish. If, however, 
it were so defeated, and another appeal had to be made to 
the country, we believe that the common-sense of tho 
nation would repudiate the immorality of a coalition of 
extremists, and would give a new lease of life to the men of 
moderation,—the ‘ Left-Centre” men, who are never 
without support in British public life. Therefore, 
though we cannot but condemn the Government for the 
injury they have done to the cause of Free-trade, we are on 
the whole by no means pessimistic. Though Free-traders 
will have no reason to thank the Government, the cause will 
not suffer in the end. We have spoken strongly of the 
action of the Government, for we feel strongly in regard to 
it. If we are upbraided with having used towards them 
harsh, and even uncivil, language, we shall not care to deny 
the accusation. We are both willing and able to reply in 
the words of Kent :— 


“Be Kent unmannerly, when Lear is mad.” 


Truly this is the Lear of Governments, and is suffering, 
and must suffer, the fate of those who base their actions 
on paradox, on sentiment, and on phrases rather than on 
the stern realities and plain facts of human life. 


But it may be said,—Did not you hail with relief the 
victory of the present Government at the polls, and repre- 
sent them as worthy of support? Undoubtedly we did, 
and this fact only deepens our disappointment with their 
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rformance. We believed—and had, we consider, a right 
to believe—that when a Cabinet had been formed of men 
of such high individual character, who were undoubtedly 
devoted to Free-trade, the cause would be safe in their 
hands, and that they would be willing to sacrifice 
mere rty considerations in order to withstand 
Protection. _ Instead, we find to our astonishment that 
they are either oblivious of the ae interests of Free- 
trade, or else imagine that Free-tra le is to be strengthened 
by dilution with a Socialistic policy which is in reality 
its absolute negation. Instead of leaving the advocacy 
of vast expenditure on Socialism to the Tariff Reformers, 
they try to anticipate Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of old- 
age pensions. In such circumstances, we ueed not fear the 
charge of inconsistency when we condemn the Government, 
and point out that they are ruining the cause which they 
were placed in power to safeguard, 





THE AIM OF INDIAN SEDITION. 


NHE Times of Monday, June 3rd, published a letter 
7 signed “X.” which deserves to be read with the 
greatest attention by all who are interested in the con- 
nexion- between Great Britain and India. The letter itself 
is of little moment, but it contains quotations from 
certain speeches recently delivered in Madras to enthusi- 
astic audiences which have, we fear, escaped general atten- 
tion. in this country. They were delivered by Babu 
Chundra Pal, perhaps the most eloquent, and certainly 
among the ablest, of the leaders of Bengalee discontent. 
Carried away by the applause of his audience, or, it 
may be, in some degree by his own eloquence, this 
gentleman has defined the ultimate objects of the new 
unrest in India with a clearness, and we may add with a 
force, which leave nothing to be desired. He avoids the 
vague and pulpy balderdash of which Indian speeches are 
too often full, and though, being an educated native, he is, 
as it were, compelled to aliude to “ psychology” and “ the 
self” and “‘no-self,” he knows what he wants, and states it in 
terms which, considering that he is using a foreign language, 
speak volumes both for the thoroughness of his education 
and his natural ability. It is not perhaps statesmanship, 
but it is very like it. What he desires is not the good 
government of India—he expressly repudiates that from 
an avowed fear that good government might conciliate 
the masses—but the absolute independence of his country 
from Travancore to the Himalayas. Of all kinds of 
despotism, he says, the worst is a beneficent despotism, 
because benevolence makes people acquiesce in despotism. 
Even if India were governed entirely by Indians, still, 
if they were under the aegis of Great Britain, India, 
he points out, would not be independent. The Indian 
civilians would have to obey orders from home, and 
could not carry out their own policy, which ought to 
be, first, the imposition of enormous import-duties on 
all imported goods ; secondly, the refusal to Englishmen 
of permission to enter India, or to hold property 
there, or to develop Indian resources, and so to carry off 
the natural wealth of the country to their distant isle. 
This implies the total removal of the British sovereignty 
even as an overlordship. Babu Chundra Pal tries to 
avoid the menace of actual force, but after suggesting 
the resignation of the whole body of native officials in 
India as a means of paralysing the Administration, he 
admits that force must ultimately be employed, and turns 
to consider the means of obtaining it. Although well 
aware that the warrior races of India—Ghurkas, Sikls, 
Rajputs, and Mahrattas—are all Hindu, he still recognises 
that the greatest and most available force within the 
peninsula is the Mohammedan population, and makes a 
bid for their support which Englishmen who care about 
the future should carefully ponder. Falling back, as every 
Asiatic has done for three thousand years, upon despotism, 
or, as he calls it, dictatorship, as the natural source of 
energy and the most effective mode of government, he 
suggests that between the British raj and the ultimate demo- 
cracy there must be an interval of dictatorship, and that 
the dictator must be a Mobammedan, whether the person 
be appointed in India or be the Amir from the North, 
who has recently been visiting India, and who has earned 
unbounded approval among Hindus by issuing orders to 
his own followers to protect all who reverence kine. This 
suggestion will seem to many readers dreamy; but they 





must not forget that the dislike of the East for the West, 
of the Asiatic for the European, is stronger than any 
dislike among the Asiatic creeds, and that ‘in the great 
rising of 1857 thousands of Brahmins died to restore a 
Mussulman Emperor to the Imperial throne of Delhi. To 
us, who know that no Bengalee can rule India because the 
warrior races would reject his leadership, this seems the 
most formidable suggestion of all those made in the 
speeches, because it shows to us that the educated class 
— if Chundra Pal represents their inner mind—perceive the 
true facts, and are prepared to make a supreme sacrifice 
to carry out their policy. 

All this looks formidable, so formidable as to justify 
the grave attention paid to it by the Times; and yet we 
believe it is, for the most part at least, merely words. The 
British sovereignty in India can be shaken only by a 
mutiny of the native troops or by an insurrection of the 
masses. The troops are not discontented, except, perhaps, 
by a slow decline in their comparative rate of pay, which 
the Government is meeting, as announced this week, by an 
increase in their pensions ; and Babu Chundra Pal himself 
admits that the Seamegtal have not captured the masses, 
who have been for the time conciliated by the “ good 
government” the improvement in which he deprecates. 
Until one of these two forces moves, and moves in a great 
way, the British sovereignty in India is beyond attack. 
The educated have no fighters behind them, and of them- 
selves they could not, even if accumulated in a single 
district, fight one single battle. We quite admit that 
passive resistance—the resignation, for instance, of the 
| native services in a mass or the universal boycott of 
the British—might produce in India a horrible anarchy, 
which might be supplemented, as it now is in Russia, by 
sporadic outbursts of economic rioting; but of this there 
need be little apprehension. A general refusal to pay 
taxes is simply impossible. Nor will the native services 
consent for a vague prospect of self-government to imperil 
their dignity as well as their salaries. All such organised 
treasons must either prove futile or end in an appeal to 
force, in which event the British Army, now thoroughly 
organised and rendered mobile by railways, would for the 
third time prove its utter superiority. The idea that the 
governing classes at home will hesitate to accept battle 
for the right to rule in India is a mere dream, if only 
because at the very beginning of any general movement 
the rebels would be unable to resist the temptation to ex- 
press their hatred in local massacres ; and after one account 
of such an event all half-heartedness, dubitancy, hesitation 
of counsel, would in this country disappear. The entire 
people, civilians as much as soldiers, would at once resolve 
that they would restore order if it cost them the last 
shilling and the last man. Those who know the secret 
| history of the Mutiny of 1857 know well that there never 
was in India at the gloomiest hour any proposal either for 
retreat or for compromise. The whites had made up their 
minds to remain at the top or to go under. 

There is one deduction, and but one, which can in this 
stage of the discussion be drawn from the Indian unrest. 
It must be fatal so long as it lasts to any project for 
abandoning or weakening the Indian autocracy. The 
responsibility of the Indian Government to Parliament at 
home must continue, as in the past, to be the single, 
as it has always been the sufficient, check upon wilful 
oppression. The energy and the rapidity of the Indian 
Government must not be fettered. ‘he resolutions they 
have to take in the event of any rising would have 
to be taken in hours, not to say minutes. That, we 
think, will be admitted even by those who maintain 
that a permanently autocratic government can never be 
for the good of any people. India is politically not 
so much a country as an immense ship; and in a ship 
discipline must be sudden, irresistible, and practically 
directed by one mind. We could not govern India through 
a Parliament even in the quietest times, for the East and 
the West would be always in collision; and in times of 
unrest like the present the action of Government, which is 
essential to order—that is, tothe prevention of anarchy and 
| of inter-tribal war—must be unimpeded. Many problems 
| would be solved and much official toil lightened it it were 
| possible to consult the people more freely than we at 
| present see the means of doing; but an outburst of 
| anarchy in India, meaning as it would sanguinary contests 
in every village, would be an addition to the misery of the 
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human race which the imagination shrinks from even 
contemplati Within six months the civilisation of the 
vast peninsula would either be once more Asiatic in its 
essentials—that is, despotic, sanguinary, and futile—or 
the country would have dissolved” itself into a thousand 
jarring sovereignties, principalities, and landlordships, 
only to be bound together again by the conquest of some 
foreign Power not now even on the horizon. 





THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AT SEA. 


W* trust that the British people will giveadequate atten- 

tion to one of the most serious—or perhaps, indeed, 
the most serious—of the questions that will be discussed 
at the coming Hague Conference. We mean the proposal 
which will be made there to alter the rules and customs of 
international Jaw in regard to the right of capture of 
private property at sea during war. It is, we hold, of vital 
importance that the existing right of capture shall be 
maintained. The arguments for depriving belligerents of 
that right are, however, on the face of them so attractive, 
and seem at first sight to tend so strongly towards the 
enhancement of British interests, that there is considerable 
danger, unless the whole matter is closely and carefully 
studied, of a wave of public opinion in favour of a change. 
We ourselves confess to having been originally more than 
half inclined to adopt the view advocated by the present 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Loreburn, in his letter to the Times 
two and a half years ago (October 14th, 1905). He there 
argued that the right of capture should be abandoned, on 
the ground that British interests would be greatly 
benefited. Further and closer consideration of the matter 
has, however, convinced us that it would be most unwise, 
not only in British interests, but in the general interests of 
peace, to make any alteration in the existing system of inter- 
national Jaw in this respect. Captain Mahan, in a masterly 
and comprehensive review of the whole subject which is to 
be found in the National Review for June, entirely disposes, 
in our opinion, of the arguments which have been generally 
relied upon in this country in favour of the abandonment 
of the right of capture. The case for the retention of 
the existing rules is also very ably stated in an article in 
the June Nineteenth Century by Mr. Julian 8. Corbett. 
Both writers show (1) that the analogy sought to be 
drawn between the limited immunity given to private 
property in land war and the immunity from capture of 
private property at sea is entirely misleading; (2) that 
the interests of Britain, as the chief maritime Power of 
the world, would be most seriously jeopardised by the 
abandonment of the right of capture; (3) that the notion 
that such abandonment would help us by safeguarding 
our sea-borne commerce and mercantile marine is illusory; 
and (4) that were immunity from capture given to private 
property at sea, the result would be, not to improve the 
prospects of peace, but very greatly to encourage nations 
to engage light-heartedly in maritime wars. At present 
States with large and ambitious views as to world-policy 
dare not indulge their ambitions owing to the tremendous 
commercial risks involved. If they knew that they could 
wage maritime war with limited liability they would be far 
more inclined to risk it. 

We cannot deal with any of these four points in detail, 
but a word or two may be said in regard to each of them. 
As to the first, we cannot do better than quote the 
following admirable passage from Captain Mahan’s 
essay :— 

“*To the average mind,’ says one, ‘the proposition that private 
property on sea should be treated on the same basis as private 
property on land seems almost self-evident.’ Passing without 
remark for the present the circumstance that private property 
on land is by the momentary conqueror treated precisely as to 
him seems expedient for the purposes of the war, the alleged self- 
evidence is such as can be reached in any case where all circum- 
stances of difference are overlooked or ignored. No doubt the 
average mind is content to accept superficial resemblance, and to 
inquire no more; but it might be asked of a teacher to go so far 
beneath the surface as to recognise the fundamental difference 
between a pound in a stocking and a pound in circulation. This 
also is obvious, though not superficial; and the ‘private 
property’ embarked on merchant vessels is private property 
—money’s worth—in circulation. Transportation is accumula- 
tive circulation; and, from a clear military point of view, the 
object aimed at, by the method of seizing vessels and 
at sea, is to stop maritime transportation, the increase of the 
enemy's wealth by circulation. This is the essence of the 








matter; the fact of the property bei ivete is cunenba 
is a mere incident; and re eakinn he forefont ashi 
argument lies the fallacy which has misled its supporters a.) 
the principles at stake. The question of expediency is outer 
and different consideration, which must be otherwise 
History furnishes us abundant illustration of the divergent 

and effect of property at rest and property in circulation, in 

as wellas in war. In America now, at each recurrent hary 
the question of transportation, of circulating the products of the 
ground, gives rise to anxious discussion, carried far into the realmg 
of high ce as bearing upon the national prosperity. With, 
out transportation, the farmer’s crop becomes his dollar in the 
stocking ; rather worse than better, inasmuch as for hig wante 
coin is better than barter. Were the country at war, and the 
enemy hoped to increase embarrassment by denying transporta- 
tion, is it to be supposed that he would not, to the extent of his 
power, order the railroads to stop carrying? If disobedience 
ensued, is it likely that the offending property would not be con 
fiscated? Is not property continually liable to confiscation, 
partial or total, for breach of law? But the farmer's ploughs 
and other agricultural implements, his household furniture all 
his property unavailable for circulation, and therefore essentially 
‘ private,’ would not be touched ; nor is the corresponding 
property of individuals at sea liable now to seizure. Not being 
embarked for circulation—for commerce—it is truly private, and 
for long over a century has been strictly respected.” 

Captain Mahan goes on to show that if wars are to be 
brought quickly to an end—and all who consider the 
question of war in the abstract must desire this—it ig 
necessary to act upon the communications of the enemy 
and cut them wherever possible. A Power possessed of naval 
force when at war with another but weaker naval Power 
has, it seems to us, to consider its enemy as being in the 
position of a beleaguered city. But no besieging Power ig 
so foolish as to let waggons filled with supplies of any 
kind, whether private or public, enter such a city. It 
considers all the ground outside the enemy’s fortifications 
to be its own territory, and accordingly blocks every 
avenue of access. In the same way, any Power strong 
enough at sea to take such a line considers the sea its 
territory, and possesses itself of all supplies passing 
through that territory with the intention of entering the 
enemy's lines. It does not confiscate private property 
for predatory purposes or for its own use, but in order 
to hamper, weaken, and so finally defeat, the enemy. 
Therefore for a maritime Power to give up the right of 
capturing private property at sea is analogous to a land 
Power giving up the right to beleaguer cities. In other 
words, if the right of capture is abandoned at sea, then to 
make the analogy real and complete the Powers ought to 
agree that in the case of land sieges only Government 
waggons and Government property shall be prevented 
entering cities undergoing siege, and that the roads in and 
out shall be kept free for private traders. 

If the truth of what we have just said is admitted, there 
is little need for elaboration in regard to the second 
proposition. In the case of a naval war we are almost 
certain to. be in the position of the Power which commands 
the sea,—that is, of the Power which can most effectively 
treat the enemy’s territory as a beleaguered city, which 
it is contrary to our interests should be strengthened and 
supplied from without, and the communications of which 
it is of vital importance should be cut. In regard to 
the third proposition, we can do little more than record 
Captain Mahan’s disbelief in the view expressed by Lord 
Loreburn. To put the matter shortly, we could only 
benefit by the proposed change if we intended to act on the 
defensive, and, in fact, to abandon all notion of claiming 
the command of the sea. If we mean to keep the command 
of the sea, and to act on the offensive as the only effective 
form of defence, then we must assume that we shall 
be able, if not wholly, at any rate in a quite sufficient 
degree, to protect our own shipping while we cut the com- 
munications of our opponents by sweeping their mercantile 
marine off the sea. Though it may not seem so at first 
sight, for Britain to abandon the right of capture would 
be to abandon our intention to command the sea. The 
proper way, as we have always held and repeatedly pointed 
out in these columns, to prevent our mercantile marine 
being injured owing to the fear of foreign cruisers, is for 
our Government on the declaration of war to state that 
they will endorse every policy of marine insurance, 
whether for ships or goods, with a clause giving 
compensation to the full amount of the policy im 
case of capture or destruction by the enemy. For 
the Government thus to insure all ships — goods 


against war risks would be a very small addition te 
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N j burden of war, and would entirely prevent 
pp cao fearing to send out their vessels without 
ws else placing them under foreign flags. What 
ow, really to dread is not foreign capture on any 
w ry seale, but the panic caused owing to each merchant 
gras that it is his ship which will be the unlucky one. 
This panic can be got rid of by the adoption of the policy 
suggested above. 

An admirable statement of the necessity that we should 
reserve intact every possible form of offence, and that 
attack must be the pole-star of British naval policy, is 
quoted by Mr. Julian Corbett from a speech made by Sir 
William Harcourt in a debate in the House of Commons 
in 1878. Im that speech not only did Sir William 
Harcourt dismiss the alleged analogy between the limited 
respect shown to private property on land and that pro- 
posed to be given to private property at sea by the 
declaration: ‘“‘ You might as well say that the extension 
of the Great Western Railway would be an extension of 
the Great Northern. They do not go in the same direc- 
tion, they have not the same object, and they are not 
parallel in any respect.” He also put with admirable 
force the general statement of our true naval policy :— 

“ There is only one security [he said] for a great naval Power: 
as far as youcan and as soon as you can to sweep the enemy 
from the seas, Not only must we preserve our right to fight 
against the navy of our enemy, but to capture all the ships it 
‘ossesses and all the means it possesses by which we may be 
attacked. It is the legitimate arm of this great Empire—the 
arm by which we defend our extended Empire. I go a great deal 
further. There is no security in war unless we are strong for 
offence as well as defence.” 

Our fourth proposition is one which can be best supported 
by a quotation from Captain Mahan, who certainly cannot 
be accused of any anti-German bias or anti-German 
suspicions. He points out how “in the development of 
her merchant shipping Germany has given a hostage to 
Fortune. Except by the measure advocated, and here 
opposed, of exempting from capture merchant vessels of 
a belligerent, with their cargoes, as being ‘private 
property,’ Germany is bound over to keep the peace, 
unless occasion of national safety—vital interests—or 
honour drive her, or unless she equip a navy adequate to 
so great a task as protecting fully the carrying trade she 
has laboriously created. ‘he exposure of this trade is 
not merely a matter of German interest, nor yet of 
British, 1t is of international concern, a circumstance 
making for peace.” In other words, if we exempt private 
property from capture at sea, we make it distinctly less 
dangerous for an ambitious and expanding Power to go to 
war than it is now. Surely that is a consideration which 
ought to weigh, and weigh strongly, with all friends of 
peace. 

In view of the considerations which we have summarised 
above, it is of imperative importance that our representa- 
tives at the Hague should maintain an absolutely firm 
front in regard to any proposals for abandoning, directly 
or indirectly, the right of capture at sea. The British 
public must remember that if their representatives were 
to yield on this point, Britain would not only be forced 
to fight, if war came, at a most terrible disadvantage 
when compared with her present position, but that the 
chance of her being forced to fight would be increased 
tenfold. Even at the risk of being called “ pirate- 
hearted ” and so forth by those who at home misunderstand 
the situation, and by those abroad who either misunder- 
stand it or else understand it too well, we must in this 
respect strictly and rigidly maintain the status quo in 
international law. That in doing so we shall get the sup- 
port of the most far-seeing and most responsible statesmen 
in France and America we do not doubt. As Mr. Julian 
Corbett well says, the so-called movement for reforming 
the laws of maritime warfare is in reality a movement for 
reforming them in the interests of the great military 
States. It is not for Britain, or for lovers of peace in any 
country, to further those interests. 


THE WINE CRISIS IN FRANCE, 


TN\HE French Government have begun to consider 

seriously the extraordinary crisis in the wine 
trade in the South of France. The wine-growers have 
threatened that if by June 10th the price of their wine 
does uot show signs of rising to a satisfactory figure, 





something will happen ; and the Government are wonder- 
ing what can be done to avert this ill-defined but 
disquieting catastrophe. For weeks past demonstrations, 
each Mage than the last, have been held on Sundays in 
the Southern towns, and the Times correspondent believes 
that the one to-morrow at Montpellier will cap even 
those at Narbonne, Béziers, Perpignan, Carcassonne, and 
Nimes. The Organising Committee at Montpellier have 
issued an appeal to the population to decorate their houseg 
and make sure of beating the record in this, the last 
demonstration before the fatal June 10th. It seems, 
then, that the Government are trying prudently to avert 
disaster by hurriedly sketching measures of State inter- 
vention before the “Ides of March” arrive. Whether 
these will be sufficient to tide over the fatal date cannot be 
predicted. The great difficulty in which the Government 
find themselves is this; that they cannot, with all the 
will in the world, work a miracle and make prices leap 
upwards at the word of command, nor do they know 
what the catastrophe is with which they are threatened. 
The truth probably is that the organisers of the demon- 
strations have become alarmed and astonished at the 
success of the movement they set going. They look on 
fascinated. The departments of the Ariége, the Aude, 
the Hérault, the Gard, the Tarn, the Bouches du Rhone, 
even the Var, are all affected. The organisers perhaps 
deprecate the oratory of the Chrysostom of the move- 
ment, M. Marcelin Albert (the “ Redeemer of the 
South”), but having started him off they cannot stop 
him. Neither M. Albert nor any one else advises the 
Government what to do. They simply say:—“If you 
have not done something to make prices go up by 
June 10th, we shall become passive resisters. We shall 
pay no taxes. Our municipal officers will resign. Civic 
life will be at a standstill. You may send troops into our 
districts. But we ave more ready to die than they. [At 
least, so says M. Albert.] Remember, June 10th is the 
dernier délai.” 


The sorrows of the wine-growers, though thus in- 
coherently expressed, must not, however, for a moment 
be underrated. In many districts the peasant growers 
are almost starving in the midst of abundant harvests. A 
few years ago the dreaded phylloxera threatened to poison 
and kill the whole wine industry in certain districts. The 
stout-hearted growers met the danger with scientific 
methods and utterly defeated it. Then, feeling that 
they could safely expand their operations, they planted 
freely, and also introduced a wine rather below the 
ordinary quality. A glut followed. Growers looked upon 
their teeming vineyards with dismay. They even hoped 
for bad harvests. Everywhere the produce of the vineyards 
has to be sold at little or no profit, and in some places 
it cannot be sold at all. Five years ago a glut would 
have caused a less disastrous drop in prices than 
now, for to-day a glut is more than ever a glut by reason 
of the practice of sucrage and other methods improperly 
used to else out the wine-producing capacity of a harvest. 
The use of sugar in the manufacture of wine is, of course, 
traditional; but it was not till four or five years ago that 
it was used to a fraudulent extent to make the products of 
a lean year hold out to meet the demands of the market. 
Once this trick, and others like it, had been learned, 
competition made it almost impossible for the growers 
to abandon it. The low-priced sugared wine made out of 
the refuse of vineyards is often sold when no market 
can be found for sound, honest stuff which is well worth 
the rather higher price asked for it. Sucrage heightens 
the fermentation at less than the cost of adding the 
necessary amount of alcohol to produce the same result. 
There are other causes, too, which make a glut more 
seriously felt than formerly. Algerian wines, which 
increase in quantity and improve in quality, are imported 
into France free of duty. Then there is the growing con- 
sumption of beer in the great towns. Every visitor to 
Paris knows that the Frenchman who sits on the terrasse 
of a café orders a bock far more often than wine, and he 
may even drink beer at his meals. The Times corre- 
spondent in Paris mentions also the abandonment of 
alcoholic drinks altogether by many persons in favour of 
mineral waters and milk; but we cannot think that careful 
dieting is having much effect on the use of alcohol in 
France. Frenchmen are much less faddy than ourselves in 
eating and drinking, and not being given to discussing their 
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livers, they appear to be considerably less troubled by them. 
But when all ne been said, one cannot escape from the 
broad conclusion that the wine-growers are suffering from 
glut—from having more wine than the market requires— 
and from nothing else. The suffering districts are not 
those which produce the better Burgundies and “clarets” 
(a word no Frenchman can understand), but the cheaper 
vins ordinaires. The English consumption of these wines 
is increasing, but the cheapest wine of all, which the 
Frenchman drinks with water at his meals, unhappily does 
not bear transport, and even the enfente cordiale will not 
make it possible for us to help the Southern wine-growers 
by importing it. 

What can the French Government do? Their proposed 
measure requires growers shortly before the harvest to 
declare the amount of wine they expect to produce. In 
this way it is hoped to prevent the oe of eking out 
the harvest in the manner we have already described. We 
fear, however, that the growers, after the fashion of their 
countrymen, will resent the system of declarations as 
inquisitorial. It would mean that a firm was required to 
show its hand, and thus give information about its business 
to rivals and the public. Swucrage will be forbidden in the 
case of second cuvées. A tax of forty francs per hundred 
kilos. will be put on all sugar used for first-cuvée wine, 
and certain declarations will be required before more than 
twenty-five kilos. of sugar is supplied. Of course, it is 
hardly possible to raise the price of sugar all round 
—for ordinary household use—to aid the wine-growers, 
and this impossibility may leave the door open to 
fraud. It seems to us that the introduction of a 
“Food and Drug” Act by which growers could be 
prosecuted for adulteration would be the simplest 
method. But we have not much hope that any Act of 
Parliament will be permanently beneficial. The conclusion 
is irresistible that the South of France is faced chiefly by 
the Nemesis of Protection. There is large production, 
and the market is limited and iuvexpansive ; it does not 
adjust itself readily to the fluctuations of the harvest. 
A glut therefore strikes down men amidst all their plenty. 
They have no economic latitude,—no expedients at hand 
with which to fight it there and then. 

We shall no doubt be told that we can never keep King 
Charles's head out of the argument when we thus point out 
that to free trade from its shackles is the way to prevent 
the evils from which the South of France is suffering. 
Nevertheless, such is the fact. If outside nations are 
to buy more French wine, France must buy more of their 
commodities in exchange. But this is Free-trade, not the 
Protection before which France now bows in adoration. 
It is Free-trade which encourages and increases exchanges, 
and what a country faced with over-production wants, 
above all things, is an increase in exchanges. 





THE LAND BILL. 


7 Opposition leaders probably regard the Small 

Holdings and Allotments Bill with a mixture of 
surprise and disappointment. Politicians whose business 
it is to fight naturally like to have plenty to fight about, 
aud in the House of Commons the first thing that those 
who wish to defeat a Government Bill have to consider is 
how they shall frame the official. amendment to the second 
reading. That will not be an easy matter as regards the 
present measure. There is an abundance of holes to be 
picked in it,—it would be a marvel among Land Bills if 
there were not. But hole-picking is essentially a process for 
Committee. In that stage a Government may be accused, 
night after night, of having done a good thing in the worst 
possible way, of having left all manner of difficulties un- 
provided for, of spoiling their own purpose by the incon- 
ceivably inadequate machinery by means.of which they 
propose to carry it out. Nothing of this sort is of much 
use in a second-reading debate. To make a good case 
against a Bill at this point the end, not merely the means, 
must be attacked. Frankly, we do not see how the 
Opposition is to do this with any success. Who is there, 
except those somewhat mythical landowners about whose 
existence Lord Lansdowne showed such reasonable curiosity 
last week, that does not admit that the land question needs 
dealing with? Which of us has not lamented the exodus 
to the towns, and speculated as to how it is to be checked ? 
There are Conservative speeches on record which go far 





—— 


beyond anything said by Mr. Harcourt when intro. 
ducing the present Bill, and how can those who mads 
them turn round and refuse even to look at 
Government plan for keeping people on the land ? So 
much for the disappointment caused by the Bill, When 
we turn to the surprise, it is explained at once by the 
discrepancy between its actual provisions and the descrip. 
tions given of them earlier in the Session. What we in 
is a measure which, however much it may need altera. 
tion, is not likely—we will go further and say ought 
not—to encounter destructive opposition in either House 
Safeguards which are now wanting will have to be 
imported into it. Further consideration ought certainly 
to be given to the machinery it proposes to create. But 
amendments of this kind can be made without altering 
the general character of the Bill, or giving any ground 
for its withdrawal when some two months hence it 
comes back from the Lords, and the Commons have to 
determine what they shall do with it. This, we say, 
is what we have. What we should have had if the 
expectations excited by some Liberal orators and some 
Liberal journals had been realised would have been a 
measure which the Lords would have been bound at all 
hazards to throw out. It was in this way, we were told, 
that the cup was to be filled up, and the case against the 
Lords made complete. Either the Cabinet have judged 
more wisely than their irresponsible advisers, or they have 
underrated the good sense of the Lords. The Bill is not 
what some Liberals hoped it would be. It is a more 
redsonable and practical measure than could have been 
expected from the blare of trumpets and beating of drums 
with which its approach was heralded while it was stil] 
afar off. 

No doubt an experiment has always terrors for some 
minds, and that the Small Holdings Bill is an experiment 
cannot be denied. It goes against an idea which has come 
down to us from a long line of political economists, and 
has furnished the basis of similar efforts in other countries. 
It puts aside the “magic of property.” It does not pro. 
pose to create that passionate devotion to the land the 
peasant owns which has wrought such wonders of industry 
in France. It is a very bold step to throw aside all that 
experience has hitherto been supposed to teach us, and 
to substitute for ownership, with all that ownership 
imports, the commonplace status of the tenant. If 
this’ change were solely the result of dislike to the 
principle ef private property, it} would be purely mis. 
chievous. But there are considerations making in 
favour of the experiment which are quite independent 
of any Socialist theories. The English labourer-is unlike 
the French peasant in one very important respect. He 
has not behind him a long record of thrift persevered in 
for generations, with the sole object of adding to the land 
he possesses, or of finding money to improve it. Conso- 
quently any large measure aiming at the multiplication of 
small owners would in England encounter two obstacles at 
the outset. The intending owner would have great diffi- 
culty in finding the purchase-money, and if he did find 
it he would have nothing to spend on cultivating the land. 
The only way of meeting this difficulty, at all events in 
the first instance, would be by a State grant. The purchase- 
money and the capital required for cultivation must be lent 
to the purchaser, and repaid by instalments extending 
over a long term of years. We should like to have seen 
some provision of the kind in this Bill. There are no cer- 
tain data from which we can form any conclusion as to the 
relative advantages of ownership and tenancy in England. 
But what evidence we have is not wholly favourable to the 
latter plan, since it consists chiefly of instances of failure 
on the part of tenant-farmers. Against this, however, 
must be set the fact that the ordinary tenant-farmer is 
the inheritor of a different tradition,—a tradition not 
always favourable to the continuous industry which small 
holdings demand, if they are to make their owners pros- 
perous. He has been accustomed to regard himself as a 
master, and to think the superintendence of others his 
proper work. Though the Bill is a real contribution to 
the solution of the land problem, we do not see why it 
might not have been made comprehensive enough to meet 
the demand for land either for possession or for hiring. 

When the Bill gets into Committee it would be well if 
it could receive additions as well as amendments. Thus 
the Twenty-fifth Clause provides for the voluntary leasing 
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of land toa Council for the purposes of small holdings 
or allotments. But why should the interposition of a 
Council be indispensable ? There may be landlords who 
are willing, and even anxious, to let part of their land to 
this class of tenant. What hinders them from doing so 
ig inability to provide the money immediately wanted for 
putting up bui dings and making other necessary improve- 
ments. Why, then, should it not be made possible for 
them to borrow money for these purposes from the State 
orfrom the County Council? No doubt a Socialist regards 
even the most sluggish Council as better, in principle, than 
the best possible private landlord. But as yet Socialism 
js only in the air, and, though it may have left its mark 
on some parts of the Bill, provisions that have not 
received its impress need not be altogether excluded. It 
would be expedient, also, to indicate a special sort of land 
on which the leasing experiment might be usefully tried in 
the first instance. The compulsory taking of land from the 
private owner for the purpose of letting in small parcels may 
in some cases have for result the substitution of an inefficient 
landlord for a good one. But in the case of land held in 
mortmain the superseded landlord can: only be good by 
accident. We have no wish to rob corporations of a penny 
of what their land brings them in. But it would often be 
to the general advantage if their income came to them 
from the Councils who had found and started the tenants, 
instead of from the tenants themselves. 

Some parts of the Bill are hardly to be understood in 
advance of the schemes which are to be prepared by the 
Commissioners appointed under it. Thus we do not know 
in what circumstances (other than death, which is provided 
for) a tenancy will come to an end. Supposing that a 
tenant just manages to live on the land, and, satisfied 
with a bare subsistence, allows it to go on getting worse 
from the agricultural point of view; and supposing, further, 
that the land has been hired, not purchased outright, by 
the Council,—what is to happen at the determination of his 
tenancy? The lease to the Council may come to an end at 
the same time, and the land will then revert to the original 
owner. In what way is he to be compensated for the 
lessened value of what is returned to him? That is one 
point which needs to be cleared up. Another doubtful 
feature in the Bill is the substitution of the Parish Council 
for the District Council as the administrator of the 
Act as regards allotments. The Parish Councils are 
far from being the most satisfactory element in our 
municipal system. They are too often either the creatures 
of the landowners or the tools of local agitators. If 
the District or County Councils have failed, let their 
functions be handed over to the Commissioners; but to 
give large compulsory powers to Parish Councils will, we 
fear, too often end in dividing the administration of the 
Act between King Log and King Stork. One excellent 
feature of the Bill is the provision enabling County 
Councils to promote and assist in the formation of Co- 
operative societies or credit banks. The influence of 
these institutions is exceedingly good, and nothing illus- 
trates more effectively the benefits of self-help. A Bill 
which includes these and similar features has a just title 
to discriminating consideration in both Houses, and we 
see every reason to believe that it is the intention of the 
Lords, as well as of the Commons, to address themselves 
to this part of the work. 








STRANGERS. 

N instinctive dislike of strangers can exist with a very 
real love of society, and a strong desire to be in their 
company goes often with very little social gift. A great many 
people are at their worst with those they do not know. Some 
ure shy, some, perhaps, have not the energy to break new 
ground, while upon others the effect of the presence of a 
stranger is to loosen some habitual cord of self-control and 
render them suddenly aggressive. The shyness which merely 
means a fear of strangers is a simple kind of shyness, and 
as a rule causes little suffering. It is nothing but the 
remnant of a childish timidity which some men and’ women 
never entirely grow out of. It makes them uncomfortable for 
the moment, but it leaves no recollection of folly to sting 
them in the future, for who really cares what impression 
he has made upon strangers as soon as the strangers are 
gone, though he may care acutely at the time? Many 











people, who are seriously handicapped all through life by a 
shyness which never attacks them except in the presence 
of those with whom they are well acquainted, enjoy 
among. total strangers a refreshing immunity. This is 
specially the case with those who are oppressed by a sense 
that they cannot do themselves justice in company, and who 
are, so to speak, self-conscious of considerable ability. 
Alternate fits of conceit and humility destroy their peace 
in life, and only among friends who know all about them, or 
strangers who know nothing, are they at their ease. 
Timidity among strangers, on the other band, bas nothing 
to do with a man’s opinion of himself. It is almost as much 
apart from character as the possession or the want of a 
strong head for heights. For the moment the timid person 
is incapacitated for all social work, but no sooner is he back in 
a familiar atmosphere than his fright is forgotten. 

But quite apart from shyness, a sinking of heart is very 
commonly experienced by those who find themselves 
obliged by circumstances, or a hostess, to be agreeable for 
an hour or so to some one they never saw before. It 
means a considerable effort, and for social effort even those 
who love society are not always prepared. The game of 
conversation, like so many other games, has been 
brought to too great a pitch of perfection in certain 
circles, and to play with some one not accustomed to the 
rigour of the game, or accustomed perhaps to observe the 
by-laws of another club, is hardly worth while. . But putting 
all affectations aside, one must give one’s whole attention and 
be constantly on the alert if one is to make acquaintance to 
any purpose; and if one regards social life simply in the light 
of recreation, that, again, may seem to be not worth doing. 
Consequently there are delightful talkers who never take 
the trouble to talk at all, except to those they know, or, 
at any rate, know about. The wider their reputation for 
charm, the deeper the disappointment they constuntly 
cause. But the man who is silent with strangers is not 
half so trying to his hosts as the man whom they rouse 
to a kind of aggression. Some men are possessed of a demon 
who is exorcised by friendship, and indeed by all the. serious 
affairs of life, but who in strange company becomes a tyrant. 
This spirit of mischief insists that they should make a bad 
impression. Their hearts may be ever so kind, but they must 
pose as brutes; they may be ever so tolerant in reality, but they 
must act the part of an opinionated partisan. The odd thing 
is that this particular type of demon almost invariably 
afflicts delightful people, which is why the man _ with 
many devoted friends has often more strange enemies. 
There is a third type of person whom strangers render 
platitudinous. They will never believe that those with whom 
they are unacquainted are not necessarily very stupid, but 
are often able to understand conversation not confined either to 
the weather or the copybook. Old-fashioned men and women 
commonly address those they consider beneath them in this 
strain, and, having suited their sentiments to the imagined 
simplicity of their hearers, succeed in convincing themselves 
that education has been a failure, and that the working classes 
are mentally just where they were before primary instruction 
was compulsory. No less an authority upon the poor than 
Miss Loane assures her readers in her last book (“ The Next 
Street but One”) that poor people often feign ignorance and 
stupidity out of politeness to those interlocutors who expect it 
of them, and we are sure that many upper-class strangers balf 
unconsciously do the same. 

It is certain, however, that if a large number of persons are 
depressed by the presence of strangers, there are many opposite 
natures to whom strangers serve as a tonic, and on whom, 
physically, mentally, and morally, the presence of those whom 
they do not know has a very good effect. For some common- 
place but very good women social pleasure is only to be had 
among strangers. They goin search of them when they feel 
tired just as others go in search of ozone. Their idea of 
happiness is to be in some pluce of public entertainment and 
look around upon the faces of a prosperous crowd. The sight 
really does them good, They feel immediately an increase of 
energy both of mind and body, and they have a genuine 
pleasure in the sight of other folks’ gaiety. For them intimacy 
means too often a mutual confidence of care. Their minds 
never find a rest in the consideration of the abstract. Among 
their friends they cannot forget their troubles, and it is only 
among strangers that they feel light-hearted. Again, there 
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até some third-rate natures of both sexes whom only the 
presetice of a sttatier can cause to forget themselves. 
Their fatnilies long to keep one pertninently with them. 
He or sho may tiot be very interesting, but any unknown 
petson will act as a sptr. They ate itmmediutely less ailing, 
less dull-minded, and less selfish. They need an audience, 
and an atidience that does not know them, before whom they 
can imagine themselves what, after all, poor things, they 
would like to be. The fine sentiments they express are really 
theirs, only the effort to act up to them is too great. They 
are really capable of an interest in outside things, but they 
must be led to them by a Strange guide. 

It is not, however, by any means only inferior minds who find 
an unfailing tonic in the company of strangers. Very often 
lovers of strangers are among the most genial of men and the 
best and most ¢onstant of friends. There are plenty of ad- 
venturous spirits who intensely enjoy a voyage into any kind 
of society to which they are unaccustomed, and to whom inter- 
course with any fresh acquaintance is fraught with delightful 
possibilities. They are always hoping to pick up something 
of value, perhaps an amusing story, perhaps a piece of 
desirable knowledge, possibly even a friend. “Old friends, 
new acquaintances,” is their motto. They constantly seek 
fresh experiences among new people, gladly losing sight of 
those they have never known well, and eagerly exploring 
hew ground. This love of strange faces often teads excellent 
women whose social horizon is small into the bypaths of 
philanthropy, and we have heard it given as one of the attrac- 
tions which ¢ause so many young men to enter the medical 
profession in the hope of becoming “consultants.” There 
ure benevolent people with a sincere desire to be of 
use to their fellow-creatures who have not the capacity 
or the patience to make friends with those to whom 
they are drawn by pity and not by common interests. 
They had rather that their protégés or their patients 
should pass out of their lives as soon as they have done 
what they can for them, and they are ever ready to expend 
their energies upon new material. If they are women, they 
had rather do anything in the world than philanthropic 
work in a country village, but they will work themselves 
to death among the seething mass of the town poor. If they 
are doctors, nothing short of dire necessity would take them 
to a country practice, but in a town consulting-room they 
never pass an hour of ennui. 

For a few elect souls in all classes strangers seem hardly to 
exist. They are instantly at home with all whom they may 
come across. They seem more at ease in whatever surround- 
ings than the ordinary man and woman, and sometimes one 
is tempted to wonder whether this is really their first life on 
earth, or whether stored somewhere in their minds beyond the 
power of the memory to bring to light there exists a hoard of 
social experience. They seem never to be exactly old or exactly 
young. They are typical of no class, and, as a rule, somewhat 
oblivious of those social distinctions a nice interest in which 
tends always to produce ignorance of human nature. The 
cant of the modern comfortable, who curse an existence they 
make every effort to preserve, fills them with amazement and 
consternation. For them the charm of every new day is its 
familiarity. They are the real men and women of the world, 
for whom time goes too quickly, and whose only quarrel with 
life is its inevitable end. 





CHARLES WATERTON. 

HE past week holds a double anniversary. It was pre- 
cisely a century and a quarter ago, on June 3rd, 1782, 

that Charles Waterton, one of the great pioneers, perhaps 
in some ways the greatest, of exact observation of the 
habits of birds and beasts, was born at Walton Hall, near 
Wakefield; and it was on his birthday eighty-three years 
later that his body was rowed across the lake in the park 
to the spot which he had chosen for his burial-place. During 
those eighty-three years he added to the store of ascertained 
facts of natural history probably a greater amount than 
any English writer before him, not even excepting Gilbert 
White. He could not write with White's grace or charm, 
which is perhaps the reason why his essays have not 
become classics. They lack hardly any other classical attri- 
bute. For vigour, originality, width of range, and essential 
truth Waterton’s writing is surpassed by no other natural 








historian. He had one defect, if it is a defect, born of his 
intense love of accurate observation; he cotild tot 
fools gladly,” and with writers and observers less well e 
than hitnself he was inclined to be quarrélsoine. 

A pioneer in first-hand observation, in whatever age he lives, 
must expecb abuse and ineredulity. Waterton would have 
been disbelieved and opposed by the prejudiced and ignorant 
if he had confined himself to personal observation of the birds 
of Walton Hall; he is still disbelieved, for that matter, or 
ignored, by gamekeepers and Cockney gunners who shoot 
kestrels and owls as vermin. But when he went further 
afield amd gave the public his experiences of travel and 
observation in the forests of South America, the opposition 
and incredulity were certain to be more deeply rooted. The 
greater the ignorance that prevailed a century ago of the real 
habits of birds and beasts, the greater was the credulity whieh 
accepted theories and narratives which to us are laughable or 
mendacious, and the more stubborn was the refusal to credit 
obsetvations whicli would now be stated as platitudes. And 
the ignorance of the general public, in the early part of the 
last century, of the common facts of outdoor life was pro- 
found. It can be guessed at, perhaps, rather than measured, 
by the case of a man like Cobbett. Cobbett was essen. 
tially a first-hand observer. He was always using his eyes 
when he rode about the country; he was full of original 
observations of the life of plants and trees; be was a 
thoroughly scientific farmer and forester; and he Joved 
correcting and informing ignorant people. Yet he solemnly 
believed that horsebair became “living things,” and that 
drops of rain turned to frogs, and that “flat fish” could 
be found “leaping alive” in sheep’s livers. (He meant 
flukes, but thought they were flounders.) “The prigs,” who 
talked of “impossibilities” were asked to account for these 
facts, which were “all notoriously true.” If Cobbett’s 
ignorance on such matters was amazing, what would be 
likely to be the knowledge of others less generally well 
informed? Ofcourse, some of Waterton's stories were laughed 
at,—indeed, sneered at. And, as a fact, some of them were sufli- 
ciently remarkable. There are two recounted in the “ Wander- 
ings in South America” which itis quite likely many people would 
disbelieve to-day. One is that he once hooked an alligator, or 
cayman, over ten feet long, and when the natives helping him 
had dragged the brute ashore, he jumped astride it and twisted 
its fore-legs over its back. He did not want to shoot it for 
fear of injuring its skin. But even that experience is hardly 
so impressive as his stories of the capture alive of large snakes. 
On another occasion he seized a ten-foot coulacanara, a species 
of boa, by the throat, and walked home with its neck held 
tightly in both hands, and the rest of the snake coiled round his 
body. Why should anybody have believed him when he said 
he had donethat? The marvellous thing is that, such was the 
transparent honesty of the man, the most discerning people 
did believe him. Sydney Smith, for instance, praised the 
“ Wanderings in South America” in the Edinburgh Review. 
Among lesser minds, or jealous writers, his writings procured 
for him nothing more than “the honour of being thought nearly 
connected with the Munchausen family.” As a fact, Waterton 
took an easy revenge on his naturalist critics. Their assumed 
superiority infuriated him, and he turned on them and tore 
them to rags. He nevet minced words in describing inaccurate 
observers; Jesse's “Gleanings in Natural History,” for 
instance, are “faulty in the extreme he ought to be 
whipped. Nothing can be more false or absurd than his 
statement that horses in hot countries bleed each other.” It 
is certainly a surprising notion. Cuvier, again, “although a 
most honest gentleman, knew no more about the real habits of 
most birds, than I did about his grandmother.” But as for 
Auduben, the American ornithologist, and “that conceited 
closet naturalist, Master Swainson,” and “Parson Morris,” 
Waterton’s paper can hardly contain him. Audubon pub- 
lished a plate showing a rattlesnake attacking a mocking- 
bird’s nest, and not only made the snake's eyes start from 
their sockets, which could not happen, but drew the poison- 
fangs in the shape of the letter “S,” with their points turning 
up. Waterton cannot let him rest for it, nor Swainson, who 
“puffed” the drawing: he pulls them out and flogs them 
again and again. Audubon is “a quack,” an “arrogant 
fool,” and “an ornithological impostor” who could only 
deceive Scotch philosophers. (Surely Cobbett, with his 
savage contempt for “feelosopby, mon,” would have suited 
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Waterton admirably.) Swainson fares even worse, and gets 
a letter all to himself, of a dozen pages. “Your nomencla- 
ture,” he is told, “has caused me the jaw-ache...... Your 
criticisms are unpardonable. ..... Let me tell you frankly 
that the admeasurement of ten thousand dried bird-skins, 
with a subsequent and vastly complicated theory on what 
you conceive you have drawn from the scientific operations 
of your compasses, will never raise your name to any 
permanent altitude.” Poor Swaimson; his “admeasure- 
ments” did not. 

But these explosions are not the real Waterton, or, rather, 
they are only a very small part of him. The real man is a fasci- 
natirg mixture of astonishing bodily strength, overflowing 
kindliness, unbounded generosity, brilliant acumen, deep 
religious feeling, and a capacity for taking pains which is 
prodigious. His physique was amazing; at eighty years of 
age he would climb an elm for a rook’s nest. He jocularly 
describes his tastes as “arboreal.” He never drank wine, and 
used to say that the £9,000 which he spent on building an 
eight-foot wall round his park was saved by his abstinence. 
He would give a beggar his shoes and walk home barefoot. 
He kept open house, but he had a dislike of ceremonial 
entertainment; he never gave a dinner party. As for his 
capacity for enduring pain, he bore without uttering a 
word the breaking by a bone-setter of a growth in his 
dislocated elbow-joint which had stiffened his whole arm, 
“the elbow itself cracking as though the interior part of it 
had consisted of tobacco-pipe shanks,” and merely put a 
five-pound-note into the “sturdy operator's” hand by way 
of an extra fee to finish the business. With all his 
faculty for criticism, his religious faith was profound. 
He spent an hour, from four to five, every morning 
on his knees in the chapel; he was even credulous, 
for he deliberately chose to state, “in the most unqualified 
manner, my firm conviction that the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius is miraculous beyond the shadow of a doubt.” 
You are reminded again of Cobbett’s eager arguments with 
those who attacked his own religious tenets, very different 
though those were from Waterton’s, who was, of course, a 
staunch Roman Catholic. 

It is impossible to emulate Waterton’s physique, but it is a 
little strange that more rich landowners do not imitate his 
charming experiment with his park and water. He deliberately 
set himself to create a paradise, a garden for birds. He built 
stone and wooden chambers on a ruined gateway, and attracted 
broods of owls to them. He contrived hollows in special trees 
in his rookery for jackdaws; he made twenty-four holes in a 
ruined wall for starlings, and had twenty-four nests in them 
in the following spring; in addition to the starlings, he had 
in the same old ivy tower “seven pairs of jackdaws, four pairs 
of ringdoves, the barn owl, the blackbird, the robin, the red- 
start, the house-sparrow, and chaffinch.” He tunnelled a bank 
with drainpipes, and so collected a colony of sandmartins. 
One year he had twenty-four kestrels’ nests in his park, all 
with eggs in them. His lake in the winter was black with 
every species of duck and wildfowl; he even succeeded in that 
rarest of feats, he established a heronry. He had made it a 
rule that a gun was never to be fired on bis land, and that, no 
doubt, explains to some extent the ease with which he got his 
birds into his confidence. It is a restriction which few land- 

owners are likely to insist upon to-day. But it should be easy 
to attract owls, just as it is easy to attract smaller birds such 
as tits and nuthatches with properly made boxes. Nor ought 
it to be difficult to “get up a head” of kestrels. Waterton’s 
success with his kestrels was one of his most attractive 
achievements. There is no prettier nor more graceful sight 
of the countryside than the wheelings and “ whiverings” of 
the “windhover”; imagine twenty pairs of them! The sky 
must have been a delight. But in spite of all that Waterton 
wrote, and others have written since, the beautiful and useful 
little kestrel is still one of the most persecuted of birds, and 
is shot in thousands by ignorant gamekeepers every year. 
Country landowners who cannot or do not wish to try 
Waterton’s experiments on a large scale, and who have not 
forbidden their keepers to shoot kestrels, might still try one 
experiment themselves. They might read, or re-read, what 
Waterton has written of the “ bandsome little falcon,” and 
see whether they could not rescue him from the English 


THE TESTING OF CHAMPIONS. 


Q* the last day of May, in wind and rain which would 
have made almost any other form of out-of-door 
pastime impossible, Mr. Jobn Ball, the great Hoylake golfer, 
won the Amateur Golf Championship for the sixth time since 
its institution in 1886. It is probable that he has taken part 
in this annual contest more often than any other player, with 
the possible exception of Mr. J. E. Laidlay, for he has com- 
peted in it,as we understand, every year since its establish- 
ment, except two years when he was engaged in doing 
yeoman service in South Africa. It appears that out of 
twenty competitions he has won six, and on three other 
oceasions has been defeated in the final. The record is a 
very wonderful one. We hear a great deal said about the 
“glorious uncertainties” of golf, and it needs no prolonged 
argument to convince us of its uncertainties. We can prove 
them to ourselves more readily than we can prove most 
problems, by the simple process of going out with club and 
ball and recording the result. A convincing form of this 
experiment is to take out two balls with marks to distinguish 
them, and to play one against the other. It is very singular 
how often the one ball will beat the other by quite a large 
number of holes, perhaps by five up and four to play; and yet 
this is not an instance of how much better the same man will 
play one day than another—of that there is no question at all— 
it is an instance of how much better the same man can get 
round the course with one ball than with the other, though 
he is playing practically an identical game with both balls. 
This seems a curious fact in illustration of the glorious 
uncertainties of golf, and it is an illustration to be drawn 
from the play even of high-class “exponents,” though 
uncertainties are still more rife in the game of the less 
expert; but when we consider all the conditions of golf, the 
end—that is to say, the very small hole into which the ball 
has to be inserted—the nature of the ground to be passed 
over—rugged, undulating, scarred with sandy pitfalls, horrid 
with thorny bushes—and, finally, the multiplicity and variety 
of the weapons, we then are obliged to confess, not that the 
wonder is that there should be some little uncertainty in the 
final result, but that (to choose those who have eliminated 
most completely the possibilities of human error) such men 
as Braid, Vardon, and Taylor should go round all the 
courses in the kingdom again and again within a stroke or 
two of each other. We may go back even to a more 
elementary fact in the game than any of these, and observe 
that when we consider the length of the swing of the club 
round the back of the player, and away from the ball, and 
the necessity for absolute accuracy in the direction that the 
club is brought back again, at the utmost possible speed, on 
to the ball, the wonder is at the nearly perfect mechanism 
of the human muscles in obedience to the guiding eye which 
ensures that accurate return time after time. Yet even a 
Braid, a Taylor, a Vardon, fine human golfing machines as 
they are, if tried by the test which we have just noticed of 
playing a round with two marked balls, would give us sur- 
prising results now and then. It is only a matter of one ball 
going just dead off the approach, and the other just not dead 
once or twice, the one getting the wrong and the other the 
right kick, and there is all the difference :— 
“The little more and how much it is, 
The little less and what miles away.” 

But perhaps this was not written in the first instance in 
connexion with golf. 

All these are considerations which make it so much the more 
remarkable that Mr. Ball should have won his way into the 
final heat so often as he has, and six times should actually have 
been victorious. This championship, as we have said, was only 
instituted in 1886. Looking at Mr. Ball’s age at the present 
moment—we believe that he is just forty-four—and considering 
the player that he was in 1886, there is no reason why, bad the 
competition been inaugurated a few years earlier, he might 
not now have several more wins to his credit. There is also 
no apparent reason, considering the player that he is to-day, 
why he should not win the championship six times more (it 
has been won by a man of fifty-two), although it has to be 
admitted that while there are a great many golfers who will 
tell you that Mr. Ball is as good a player now as ever he was, 
it will invariably be found that these are men who did not 





“gamekeeper’s larder,” which still remains on many game 
estates a disgrace to the countryside. 





play much with bim, or watch his game intelligently, about 
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1890. Those who did enjoy that privilege, which is rather 
a doubtful one in respect of the age which it implies in 
those who possess it, know very well that, sound and 
formidable though Mr. Ball is still, his game bas but little in 
it of the sting which used to strike terror into the hearts of his 
opponents of former days, and that he is capable of playing 
strokes and holes and rounds now which he would have been 
incapable of playing then, besides seeming only on special 
occasions able or willing to let himself go at the ball as he 
used to do habitually. 
The qualities which bring a man out on top, and 
so frequently on top, in a game which is composed of 
uncertain elements are rather interesting to discuss, and 
perhaps discover. There are several proverbial sayings which 
go rather near the crux of the matter: “ Providence is on the 
' side of the big battalions,” for example,—meaning that the 
luck always seems to go the way of the strength. And that is 
a saying which is supported and more fully developed by 
another : that “ Fortune never forgives,”’—meaning that, unless 
you are insistent to take the gift which good luck offers you, 
it will not keep on for ever pelting you with favours. But 
the strong man, the man of big battalions, does not fail to 
take the gift—that is really one of the qualities which make 
him big, and different from the small man—so tbat he always 
appears to be lucky. Ifa man does not take any advantage 
of his good fortune, the world is very apt not to notice that 
he ever bad the proffered chance. The man who takes fullest 
advantage of it is the man who flaunts in the eyes of a world 
which is generally very much offended by the spectacle, the 
fact that he is Fortune's favourite, the darling of the gods. 

What all this means, brought down to the plain and simple 
uses of golf, is that a man should always go on trying; that 
when in a very hard and obviously desperate case he should 
not admit to himself for a moment that it is desperate; that 
he should do his best, boping for the best, even when the best 
seems to be of no uvail. Then, once in ten times, the un- 
expected will happen, the long shot will go dead, the long putt 
go in, the other man be smitten with that deadly paralysis 
which clogs effort as in a nightmare. Then the persistent 
hard worker has his reward, and the silly populace says 
“How lucky!” forgetting the nine times in which his hard 
trying has gone unrewarded, and only regarding him as one 
of those who would have given up every one of the ten cases 

_in despair. Itis to the persistent wooer only that Fortune 
yields: that is the “true inwardness” of it. 

It is a feature of this quality, one facet or aspect of it, which 
enables the golfer who possesses it to play such a different 
game at different times, against a strong and a weak opponent 
respectively. There are, as we all know, certain golfers who 
are perfect tigers when they find the man opposed to them to 
bealamb. This poor thing they will delight in mangling and 
slaughtering, without any tempering of their cruelty at all, 
playing the very top of their own game and scoring hole 
after Lole with utter relentlessness. This species of tiger, 
however, is a different animal altogether when he finds himself 
with anything like a lion opposed to him. Then he begins 
to mishit his drives, to fail to hole his putts,—in brief, to 
“funk.” The quality of the man who can “worry through” 
time after time to the end of big tournament competitions such 
as the Amateur Championship is the very opposite to this. 
Generally speaking—and it is very characteristic of our 
present Amateur Champion, Mr. Ball—be fails to bring out a 
good game against a feeble foe, so that those who look on 
without intelligence are surprised at finding him only just, 
with difficulty, winning at the last hole a match with an 
indifferent player, and then, in the next heat, when pitted 
against a strong opponent, producing a game which is hardly 
to be beaten. This is the quality which gives the power 
described as that of “rising to the occasion,” of bringing out 
the good stroke and the good game just when they are wanted, 
and not just when they are useless, and this is the real gift of 
the gods, in the first instance temperamental, but greatly to be 
enhanced by practised self-control and concentration. There 
is plenty of luck in these championships,—there is luck in the 
drawing, so that some go through meeting a succession of foes 
of very moderate calibre, while another may be knocked out, 
as happened to Mr. Laidlay this year, by the ultimate winner, 

in te very first heat. Most trying of all to the equanimity is 
t~ be beaten by a player at the very top of his game, and then 
to follow bim, as a mere spectator, in the next heut, full of 








big expectations that the conqueror of so ne 8 silts a ‘ 
yourself must of necessity go far and perhaps prove sg 
queror of the field, and to find him altogether futile, with the 
virtue wholly evaporated from him, as different a player from 
the one who beat you yesterday as a mouse from a lion, This 
is the way of golf, which is a game, like war, much at the 
mercy of Fortune, yet Fortune herself may often seem to be 
commanded by the man who never fuils to try his hardest, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS IN AUSTRIA AND Iy 
HUNGARY.—I. 
[To tHe Eprror or Tue ‘‘Specrator.”] 

S1r,—For the past ten years racial dissensions have paralysed 
the activity of the Austrian Parliament, and have had the 
double effect of postponing much-needed social legislation and 
of tempting extremist parties in Hungary into repeated 
attacks upon the Dual system. The Reichsrath had become 
a Parliament of class representation. Successive piecemeal 
reforms had left the franchise so complicated and 9 
ludicrously unfair that no idea of the real wishes of tha 
population could be gathered from the composition of the 
House; and thus feelings of responsibility on the part of 
Deputies and of interest on the part of the masses’ had 
grown steadily fainter. The whole energy of the House was 
exhausted in the vulgar brawling of rival races, and obstrue. 
tion prevented even the discussion of Dr. von Koerber's far. 
reaching programme of social reform. The governing classes, 
and above all the Emperor, were forced more and more to the 
conclusion that the sole hope for the future lay in substituting 
social for racial lines of cleavage, and with the sure iustinct 
which has always prompted the Hapsburgs at critical moments 
of their history, an opportunity was offered to the peoples of 
Austria to elect a Parliament capable of thinking Imperially 
instead of provincially as hitherto. In other words, the grant 
of universal suffrage last December was a direct effect of the 
Hungarian crisis, a final attempt to rally Austrian national 
sentiment, if it still existed, in defence of the Dual State, 
This policy has met with remarkable success,—so much so that 
veiled enemies of democratic progress are making capital out 
of the bogeys of Socialism and Anarchy, and pointing the 
moral that Hungary must at all costs refrain from copying 
Austria's foolhardy experiment. The fact that the Liberals 
have to a large extent given place to Clericuls is used 
as a convenient red-herring to draw across the trail of 
Liberal sentiment abroad ; and little or nothing is said of the 
defective organisation and disruptive tendencies to which the 
defeat of the Liberals is mainly due. Besides, such a result 
was from the first rendered obvious by the predominating 
influence of the clergy in most of the Cisleithan Empire; and 
while religious partisans are at liberty to regret this fact, no 
one has the right to put it forward as an excuse for with- 
holding the suffrage. 

Briefly summarised, the main features of the elections are 
as follows:—(1) The growth of the Christian Socialist Party 
and their partial amalgamation with the Old Clericals, which 
makes them the most powerful party in the new Parliament; 
(2) the remarkable triumph of Social Democracy ; (3) the 
check administered to extreme nationalist parties. The rise 
of the Christian Socialists is perhaps the most striking 
phenomenon of modern Austrian politics. It is not so many 
years since the upper clergy of Austria openly opposed the 
Christian Socialist Party (and inveighed against its meetings), 
since an Austrian Cardinal applied to the Roman Curia for 
an open expression of its disapproval, and since the election 
of the Christian Socialist leader Dr. Lueger as Mayor of 
Vienna was thrice annulled by the authorities. But the new 
century has brought great changes, and the Clericals, whose 
illwill was aroused not so much by the views as by the 
methods of the Christian Socialists, have now resigned them- 
selves to the demagogic leanings of the age and consented to 
partial assimilation. Dr. Lueger is at present handicapped 
by illness, but his able lieutenant, Dr. Gessmann, has received 
a mark of official favour in the title of Aulic Councillor 
(Hofrath), which is only a foretaste of better things to come. 
For the Christian Socialists the chief significance of the 
present elections is that their party bas been transformed from 
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et ed 
a purely Viennese toa genuinely Imperial party, even if th without first of all speaking of the Czech Social Democracy.” 
extravagant boast of their leaders that they would stretch | Nemesis has already overtaken the Poles, whose narrow 
from the Lake of Constance to the Bukowina bas fallen | Chauvinism has so long sought to enforce upon their Ruthene 
somewhat short of fulfilment. Their opponents have already | brethren the very fate which they themselves have so 
discovered signs of decay in their stronghold, Vienna, and are ; stubbornly resisted. 
never tired of assuring us that their name was adopted on| It is somewhat premature to discuss the party groupings of 
the principle of lucus a non lucendo, We have here a fresh the new Parliament, but there are reasons for hoping that 
illustration of the truth that “new presbyter is but old priest | the two strongest parties, the Christian Socialists and the 
writ large,” and the movement for the fusion of the existing | Social Democrats, may exercise a force of attraction upon 
Clerical parties with the Christian Socialists is due to 4/ their neighbours, and so form a nucleus for party govern- 
recognition of this fact. In any case, the growth of Christian | ment. On the one hand, the Christian Socialists, with their 
Socialism was necessary, if only to teach the German Liberals | affiliated groups of Old Clericals, Slovenes, Italians, Croats, 
the much-needed lessons that Austrian patriotism must take | and Roumanians, will form a more or less compact mass of a 
precedence of racial sympathies, and that even the highest | hundred and fifty Deputies, with whom may be reckoned the 
culture is powerless in politics so long as it neglects | fifty Agrarians, the broken remnants of the once-powerful 
organisation. Young Czech Party (twenty), and the various independent 
Not less significant than the rise of the Christian Socialists | Clerical groups,—in all, about two hundred and forty-five out 
js the sudden expansion of the Social Democrats from an | of five hundred and sixteen. On the other side may be 
insignificant group of eleven to a compact party of eighty- | reckoned the solid phalanx of eighty-five Social Democrats, 
five Members. One of the most hopeful signs of the future | about thirty German Liberals, about twenty-five Ruthenes, 
is the fact that they do not stand committed to the umprac- | and one or two smaller fractions,—in all, about a hundred and 
tical Marxist policy of their German brethren, and have never | sixty. A number of small fractions, nota bly the remnants of 
drawn upon themselves the disapproval of the Government. the Pan-German parties, cannot be counted on by either side, 
So little, indeed, is this the case that the wits of Vienna have | their aims being irreconcilable with ordered government of 
invented for them the title of “Imperial and Royal Socialist | any kind. There still remains the Polish Club, which, if 
Democrats.” Their attitude towards the dynasty has so far | united, might win for itself a position not unlike that some- 
been irreproachable, and offers a pleasant contrast to that of | times attained by the Irish Party at Westminster. But 
the Pan-Germans or certain well-known free-lances of the | dissension is already rife among the Poles, who are divided 
House. Their programme contains far-reaching social reforms, | into Conservative, Democrat, and Clerical groups, and whose 
but very little which any party of the Radical type would | system of electoral gerrymandering is already beginning to 
hesitate to adopt. They have a clean record, and with it the | collapse. As it is, however, the progressive parties cannot 
chance of proving that social reform does not run counter to | hope, by reason of their programme, to win the Polish 
patriotic feeling. All therefore depends on their behaviour | Deputies to their side, and even that improbable event would 
when Parliament meets. If they can resist the temptation to | not secure to the Opposition groups, as we have sketched 
pursue a Utopian policy of upheaval, the future may be theirs, | them, a working majority. The problem of securing this 
and, in the words of a distinguished Austrian, they may | majority will in any case present considerable difficulties to 
form the leaven which will give a progressive flavour to the| the Beck Cabinet, which is probably less pleased than the 
whole lump. Their decision to vote at the second ballots | Emperor with the results of the elections. Having now posed 
for Liberal candidates against the Christian Socialists without | for a whole year as the first Parliamentary Ministry of 
exucting any pledge in return shows that they possess a| modern times, it can hardly abandon the attempt to control 
true political instinct which cannot fail to have its effect. | q majority in Parliament; and this end can only be attained 
But perbaps the most important item in their programme | by reconstruction and the probable inclusion of Christian 
is their assertion of equal rights for all the races of Austria, | Socialists in the Cabinet. The difficulty lies in the recon- 
and their demand for a lasting solution of the racial question. | ciliation of two irreconcilable political creeds; in otber words, 
Austria has suffered severely in the past from those who | as the Premier himself has pointed out, in the eternal rivalry 
first became conscious of love for their own race through | of Black and Red.—I am, Sir, &., Scotus VIATOR. 
hatred of their neighbours; and the Social Democrats—and, to 
do them justice, the Christian Socialists also—are determined 
that economic progress and material welfare shall no longer be 











sucrificed to the racial obsessions which have so long dominated LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Austria, und are assuming a more violent form than ever in 

Hungary to-day. It is highly significant that the two A HAPPY RELEASE. 

strongest parties in the new Reichsrath are the two which [To Tux Korron or rue * Srrxcrator.") 


have expressed themselves most strongly against the extreme | Srr,—The Government Bill for Ireland, we are told, is with- 
Magyar claims, as put forward by the Party of Independence; | drawn. What wisdom dictated, accident has brought to pass. 
and though in social questions they are separated by an impass- | Ireland now, it is to ba hoped, instead of having a political 
able gulf, there is little doubt that they will present a united | revolution gratuitously tendered to her, will be left to consider 
front against the Coulition Government in Hungary. The | her own administrative needs, herself to embody them in a 
great task of the new Reichsrath will be to vindicate the measure, and bring that measure before the United Parlia- 
Dual system, and to refuse all concessions on questions of | ment. The peril of disruption which the nation bas narrowly 
the Ausgleich until Hungary has replaced her Parliament | escaped was the immediate consequence of Gladstone's pas- 
of Magyar oligarchs by one representing the true feelings | sionate desire to recover power. Not that he was capable 
of the Hungarian nation as a whole. | of any low ambition. But he was passionately desirous of 

Meanwhile the victories of Christian Socialists and Social | recovering power, which he felt sure he could use for the 
Democrats have been gained at the expense of the extreme | general good. He was liable to sudden and violent 
nationalist parties, and thus the Emperor's dream of breaking | impulses. Archbishop Tait, a good judge of character, said 
down the old racial boundaries and forcing new issues into to me that what he feared in Gladstone was his levity. 
the foreground bas been most strikingly fulfilled. This is | No one can read Gladstone's speeches on the Irish question 
not to say that racial conflicts will be wholly banished from | without seeing bow slight his study of it had been. In whut 
the new Parliament; but the electoral results show beyond all | frame of mind he was his appeals to class feeling showed. 
doubt that the main struggle will centre in the rivalry of | Gladstone, however, was not alone to blame. Those who 
Black and Red, of the Clerical Centre and the Democratic | voted with him on party grounds were nut less so. Hardly 
Left. The German “ intelligents” of Austria will be taught | less so were Conservatives who in the Maamtrasna debate 
by the result that they must cease to direct their political | courted disunionist support. The whole House of Commons 
aspirations towards the German Empire, and win converts to | at the outset failed in its duty to itself and to the nation when 
their ideas by fostering the delicate plant of Austrian national | it suffered Parnell and Biggar to trample on it by obstruction. 
patriotism. The Young Czechs will realise that the renaissance | A wider and deeper question is opened by thie and other 
of a nation can only be hampered by intransigent claims, and | perils, national or social, which threaten you. Can faction 
will gloomily admit the triumphant boust of the Socialist and demagogism, styling themselves “ party,” be much longer 
organ “that no one will now speak of the Czech nation ' trusted to rule the State? What would have been the 
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consequence to Ireland of angry severance? Probably hostile 

telations, with all the attendant evils. Perhaps in the end 

open quarrel and reannexation by force.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. Gotpwin SMITH. 





THE IRISH COUNCIL BILL. 
[To tue Eprror or Tat “ SpectTaTor.”) 

Srr,—In your article on Ireland in the Spectator of 
May 25th you state as your objection to the Irish Council 
Bill that “it would have created a Nationalist and Roman 
Catholic Ascendency.” This presumably is a concise objection 
to any concession of self-government to Ireland. It is, I am 
convinced, based upon a want of appreciation of the new forces 
which are at work in this country. It was quite apparent that 
the driving-foree in the recent National Convention was the 
strong democratic element with which it was permeated. It 
was a great protest against Parliamentary expediency and 
religious distinctions. Democracy knows no creeds and is 
influenced by no national hatreds. The only speaker who 
really roused the Convention to enthusiasm was Mr. Joseph 
Devlin, who boldly spoke from the democratic standpoint. 
Mr. Redmond is unrivalled as a Parliamentary tactician ; but 
it is more and more becoming manifest that the future of 
Ireland will not be dependent upon maintaining a nice balance 
between contending British parties. But if Ireland is ever 
to take her place as a self-governing nation within the British 
Empire, it will be brought about by a frank appeal from the 
Irish to the British democracy. Mr. Redmond will have to 
show his fitness for becoming the spokesman of this new 
power. Mr. Devlin on one side seems certainly to have struck 
the right chord; Mr. T. Sloan and Mr. T. W. Russell are 
representatives pf other democratic elements. It will take but 
little to bring them all into combination. When with united 
voice they are able to make their appeal to the British 
democracy for Irishmen to be given the opportunity of 
raising their country from the slough of despond into 
which she is so fast sinking by being granted a freely 
elected Parliament with responsible Executive, having power 
over all purely Irish affairs, there is but little doubt but the 
response will be both immediate and generous. This is no 
menacé to Great Britain, no attempt to establish a religious 
ascendency, but a claim for common justice, and the exercise 
of a right which has been conceded throughout the British 
Empire. This clear issue has never yet been put before the 
country, as on the two former occasions upon which the 
Liberal Party attempted to deal with the government of 
Ireland they had no mandate to support them, and the 
electorate properly resented the attempt to make such great 
Constitutional changes without the opinion of the country 
having been taken thereon. If the Government will now 
have the courage to let the whole subject stand until they are 
seady to appeal to the country, and then make the issue clear 
and plain, we shall look forward with confidence to the future 
and tothe dawning of a better day for Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ardfert Abbey. LinDsgy TALBOT-CROSBIE. 

[In our opinion, when Ireland becomes really democratic in 
spirit she will not desire disunion from the democracies of 
England and Scotland, but a closer connexion with them.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





UNREST IN INDIA. 
[To tae Eptror or tae “Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—It is not quite accurate on the part of Sir Edward 
Candy (Spectator, June Ist) to say that I quoted a few native 
papers as evidence that educated Indians are generally appre- 
ciative of the English connexion. I did not touch the question 
of the general result, but wrote only to point out that there 
was another side to the question besides that set out in your 
article. Again, Sir Edward Candy says that “twice the 
number could be quoted as evidence to the contrary.” That 
may b2 so; but numbers are not the test. Some editors 
publish what they believe to be true, others what they 
think will sell. Now, for example, would the Bande 
Mataram weigh against the Indian Spectator? But there 
is an infinitely more important question to which, as it 
seems to me, your correspondent is equally urbappy in 
the test that he would apply. He says: “The important 
point, which is often overlooked, is that the programme of 
thé so-called ‘ moderate’ party, though often paraded in con- 
trast with the views of the ‘extremists,’ must lead eventually 








to a practical breach with England.” But is that to be the 
guiding principle of our treatment of India? I would rather 
say that the more that important point is overlooked the 
better. It should be sufficient for us to deal with Indian 
questions on their own merits, and without any reference 
to the point whether India’s need of us is likely to be long or 
short.—I am, Sir, &e., G. C. Wurrworrs, 
E.I.U.8. Club. 


[To THe Epitor or Tus “SexrcratTor.”} 
Sir,—There is an obvious ellipsis in the penultimate sentencg 
of my letter last week. After the word “ grasped” the words 
“one fails to realise that” dropped out. I have no doubt that 
the error was in the manuscript.— With many apologies, I am 
Sir, &c., Epwarp Canpy, 
Great Shelford, Cambs. 





NATIONAL TRAINING.—A MAGNA CHARTA FOR 
BRITISH BOYS. 
(To Tae Epiror or Tas “SeEcTaTor.”} 
Srr,—In your last issue you wisely express the strongest dis. 
approval of Mr. Haldane’s decision—on subsection 2 (f) of the 
Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill—to disallow any monetary 
grant to County Associations in connexion with the training 
of lads under the age of sixteen. I do not wish now to enlarge 
tpon other points of this Bill,—the treatment, for example, of 
the Militia, on which matter much adverse comment has been 
heard. We, Sir, can take our stand on the decision in this 
one subsection. All of those engaged in the improvement of 
the character, intelligence, and physique of British boys the 
world over, be they in Canada, Natal, the Cape, Australia, or 
New Zealand, are agreed one and all that the only sound and 
scientific means for these ends is the enrolment and instruc. 
tion of our lads from an early age (eleven and a half to twelve) 
in the elements of drill and rifle-shooting, for it is recognised 
that at this age alone can lessons of duty, discipline, and 
patriotism be effectually learned. Every one of fair mind and 
common-sense was willing to sacrifice much for Mr. Haldane’s 
cause, in the belief that he intended to base his complex 
structure upon this sure and steadfast foundation,—viz., the 
early training of our schoolboys. This is now refused, and the 
British boy is deprived of his birthright,—7.e., opportunity to 
qualify himself for the defence of his Motherland. We all 
hope, therefore, that the House of Lords will know how to 
deal with this Bill in due time in a fearless and straivht- 
forward manner. An appeal to the country would be quite 
warranted by the extreme importance and urgency of the 
question from the point of view of the national physique and 
national efficiency.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Recinatp J. E. Hanson, M.A., R.N.V.R. 

Ozford and Cambridge Club, 8.W. 

[We agree with our correspondent that a Second Chamber 
inspired with a full sense of its responsibilities towards the 
nation might very properly insist that the opportunity for 
endowing schoolboys with a sense of duty towards their 
country given by Mr. Haldane’s Bill in its original form 
should not be missed. We fear, however, that the Lords will 
hardly find sufficient courage for such a course. In any case, 
all those who recognise the imperative need for giving our 
boys a training in one of the essential duties of citizenship 
should do their best to restore the original proposals in tho 
Army Bill.—Epb. Spectator.] 





CADET CORPS AND THE LABOUR PARTY. 
[To tue Epitor or tae “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—With reference to the article, “ Cadet Corps and the 
Labour Party,” in your issue of June Ist, I, as an officer who 
has served thirty years before entering the Reserve, would 
like to make a few observations. The utility of Cadet corps 
lies chiefly 'n the discipline and alertness which drill with or 
without arms engenders. It is a valuable accessory to 
elementary, secondary, and even University education; but 
there it stops snort. It is education, not military training. 
To attempt to make rifle-shots of immature youths is futile, 
and likely to give lads a distaste rather than an aptitude for 
marksmanship. Tins was recognised in the Army up to the 
date I yuitted active service. Lads enlisted as bandsinen, 
drummers, or for trainmg as military tailors were described up 
to the age of seventeen, in official language, as “ lads incapable 
of bearing arms,” and they were not put through a course 
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of inusketry, even as recruits, till they had attained that age. 
T> make a man a soldier he must learn three things :— 
(1) Discipline, with its great adjunct, Grill ; (2) skill at arms; 
(3) to acquire an eyé for country so as to be able to be trusted 
as an outpost sentry, or a “point” in advance or rearguard 
duty. Besides these three poiiits, which depend on a develop- 
ment of the brain hand to hatid with physique, comes (lastly) 
sufficient physieal development so as to be able to march, to 
yide and man@uvre on horseback (if a movintéd mian), to 
“double” or run a reasonable distance carrying his arms, equip- 
ment, and ammunition without being “ blown” or so used up as 
to be incapable of applying his skill at arms. I do not myself 
believe that we can do better than the great nations on 
the Continent who are “nations at arms,” and who steadily 
refuse to commence the military training of their members 
till they have attained physical maturity. Rifle clubs, Oadet 
corps, et hoe genus omne, may build up a second-rate military 
force, but not a first-rate one. I think you will allow that 
second-rate military forces in these days count for very, 
very little. —I am, Sir, &e., A. CHAMPION, 
Major (Retired pay). 
Grosvenor Club, Piccadilly, W. 





THE FALL OF PRINCE EULENBURG. 
[To tue Epifor or tas “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Sir,—I think your readers may be interested to see some of 
the eomments made in the German Press on the Eulenburg 
affair. The most interesting point about the whole matter, 
perbaps, is the theory that herein lay the true inwardness of 
the sudden dissolution of the Reichstag. With the definite 
knowledge of an underband attack being made on him, the 
Chancellor tripped the enemy up in order to save his own 
“political” life. The democratic Vorwdrts, which dealt with 
the case in a temperate, if cynical, article on June 2nd, now 
prints a further contribution on the same subject, entitled 
“Das Land der Skandale” :-- 

“More powerful, more truculent, more limitless than ever,” 

says this organ, “is the reign to-day in Prussianised Germany 
of the exclusive bureaucratic caste—more than ever does the 
personal element go its way unhindered. The middle class have 
ceased to resist; they give their attention to business, and leave 
full power to act in the hands of a bureaucracy which from 
old experience they know full well will save them from the 
demands made by the working classes.” 
The Erzberger and Roeren affaire was poor compared ¢8 all 
this ; the actual danger known all along to exist was the influ- 
ence gained by Eulenburg, the popular “ Prince Phili,’ and 
late Ambassador to Vienna, over the Kaiser. The Vorwiirts, 
farther quoting the Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten, notes that 
this paper likens the present coil to the horrible Kotze letters 
of a few years ago. Germania says :— 

“In October, 1906, the Eulenburg circle prepared for a tour de 
force. Prince Biilow was to be dismissed, and in his place Hell- 
muth von Moltke, Chief of the General Staff, was tb be appointed 
Chancellor, with instructions, however, to limit himself to home 
affairs only, while the country’s foreign policy was to be attended 
to by the Kaiser himself and Herr von Tschirschky.” 

On this there followed the somewhat risky counter-movement 
on the part of the Chancellor. It was no mere chance that 
this “plan” found publicity before its time in the Berliner 
Tageblatt, the organ of the elder Dernburg. The retirement 
of the Chancellor had been timed for about Christmas. A 
leading statesman when questioned at that time by a well-known 
politician bad to acknowledge the fact that the article which had 
appeared in the Tageblatt was well informed, and that he, the 
statesman in question, had been privy to how matters stood. 
It was, however, not till later that the countermine thus laid 
exploded. On November 14th, as will be remembered, came 
the interpellation of Herr Bassermann. The contents thereof 
and the resolution itself were, of course, identified with 
the National-Liberal faction, but the incentive thereto came 
direct from the palace of the Reichskanzler; “ and there are 
trustworthy witnesses to prove the truth of this assertion,” says 
Germania. The reason for the interpellation was—as those 
taking active part in it themselves stated—to make common 
cause with the Chancellor against das persinliche Regiment, 
and repeated efforts were made to win over members of the 
Centre to this cause. The Chancellor's speech was, in fact, 
full of hints directed towards a particular quarter. And when 
the Chancellor then lost his point, the Eulenburg “ camarilla” 
apparently felt the victory theirs. Then Dernburg was put 











up by way of experiment. He undertook the case against 
Roeren, and the Liberal Press rose like one man against the 
Centre. No one knowing who was pulling the wires behind 
the scenes could have expected anything else. Thus the 
chances of Prince Biilow grew better if he stood by Dernburg, 
sheltering him, and he did so. The South-West African 
question was shelved; the Reichstag was prorogued. Under 
such conditions, therefore, a change in the Chancellorship 
became impossible. Then followed the “struggle for life,” as 
it were, and, as Germania observes, “ State-Secretary Posa- 
dowsky was not far wrong when he threw out the warning that 
the general dissolution of the Reichstag should be regarded 
psychologically.” —I am, Sir, &c., L 





WHITE MEN’S WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To tee Epitor or tue “ Specrartor.”’] 


S1r,—T enclose an extract from a newspaper report of a speech 
delivered on May 10th by Lord Selborne at Krugersdorp which 
I think will both amuse and gratify you. Some of us have 
been saying the same thing for the last four or five years, and 
have been looked upon as proclaiming the wildest heresy in 
doing so. Now it appears that the orthodoxy of this so-called 
heresy must be apparent to the meanest intellect. A most 
encouraging sign of the times, is it not! and one which the 
Spectator can well pat itself on the back for. Things out here 
are shaping well, I think, and however many may be the ups 
and downs, the final result must be the white-labour solution. 
The pity is, we have lost four years over it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Johannesburg. SoutH AFRICAN. 


“Now, I am not to-day going to touch upon the causes and 
remedies of this period of depression. That is a responsibility 
which rests with your Ministry and Parliament. I ask your 
permission to say that in this moment of sore and sad depression 
the men of South Africa, and especially of the Transvaal, may 
take a mental stock of their position. Is it not a most paradoxical 
and extraordinary spectacle before us—a large number of white 
men, willing and capable of working, and no work for them to 
do? On all sides I hear a constant and increasing outcry for 
native labour. It isa most extraordinary coincidence and phe- 
nomenon, and I invite men of South Africa to take stock of the 
position. I sometimes read in the papers as if there is a hard- 
and-fast line drawn in this country as to the work which can 
be performed by a Kafir and that by a white man; and I have 
seen it stated that below the line the work was the work of the 
Kafir, and degrading to white men. I say without hesitation that 
that sentiment is false metal. There is no work honest in itself 
that is degrading to the white man, and there is no exception to 
that rule the whole world over. What can be the future of 
South Africa, and what must be the limit for expansion of white 
men’s labour if white men draw the line artificially, and say they 
will do no work below that line, because it was generally done by 
Kafirs? Do not suppose that I advocate that white men and 
Kafirs should work indiscriminately together. White men need 
not fear competition from the Kafir. Let the white men do all 
they honestly can, and let Kafirs have the rest. You will say 
this question is not only a question of wages, but of the 
value of work. In the same field of work the work of 
a white man is more efficient that a Kafir, and he is there- 
fore worth more wages. Experience shows that is true. One 
of the greatest contractors in the world in the construction 
of railways and bridges and every available form of Iabour said 
the price of labour was the same all over the world. The English 
navvy is doing every day so many times more work than the 
coolie. I would ask you to remember that because certain kinds 
of work have at one time been done by Kafirs they do not neces- 
sarily belong to them—but to white men. If a white man exerts 
his utmost, and shows that he is white inside as well as out, I say 
he isa worthy man. Here on the Witwatersrand you are calling 
out in all directions for natives for the mines and farms. When 
I go on the farms the farmer says to me: ‘I have not enough 
labour,’ and I come on the Witwatersrand, and find that the men 
who should work on farms and mines are acting as your nursemaids. 
I think it is repulsive to have a Zulu warrior as your cook or house- 
maid. ‘There is no other place in the world or in South Africa 
where this work is done by men. There is any amount of field 
here for white women who have to earn their daily bread. They 
could do it, but regard it as degrading. What is honest work in 
England or Holland is honest enough for white women on the Wit- 
watersrand. The conditions of the Witwatersrand are such now 
that there are great difficulties before women in coming here. 
The remedy lies in your hands. If you are obliged to use black 
men instead of white women, it is to the Town Councils and your 
Parliament and public opinion you have to look for a remedy. 

Nothing but public opinion can apply the remedy. Next to Par- 
| liament there is no body as representative as Town Councils. 
| Ktugersdorp, as one of the leading places on the Witwaters- 
| rand, should assist in the ripening of public opinion in con- 
nexion with this most important question.”—Transvaal Leader, 
May 11th. 
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THE PROHIBITION OF THE SALE OF ABSINTHE. 
(To tax Eprror oF THe “‘ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—A great and determined effort is being made in Europe 
for the suppression of the sale of absinthe. In Belgium, and 
in the Cantons of Vaud and of Geneva, in Switzerland, this 
bas been effected. In Alsace a strong movement is taking 
place on the same lines ; and in France the matter is now before 
the Chambers, a special Commission of thirty-three members 
of the Chambre des Députés has reported in favour of its 
total prohibition, and it is simply a matter of preparing a 
measure to be presented to Parliament this Session for the 
suppression of the sale of absinthe, either at once or within 
a limited time. Petitions are being signed all over the 
country, and prominent men in all sections of society are 
adding their signatures, so that there is good hope that the 
law will be passed, and that this deadly poison will no longer 
be allowed to ruin the nation. The consumption of absinthe 
bas risen in twenty years from 1,248,000 gallons a year to 
4,485,900 gallons. M. Henri Robert, the well-known criminal 
barrister, says: “ Alcoholism is the chief cause of the increase 
of criminality. Absinthe, there isthe enemy!” Dr. Bertillon 
says: “You condemn murder; condemn the absinthe that 
causes it.” While this wise and sane course is being adopted 
on the Continent (and there is no doubt that soon throughout 
the whole of Switzerland a similar course will be taken), it is 
evident that the manufacturers of absinthe will be seeking 
fresh markets for their products, and there is therefore a real 
danger lest they try to develop the sale in Great Britain. 
It is on sale here in the restaurants and hotels frequented by 
foreigners, and is not unknown in other establishments. It 
is therefore of the greatest importance that the sale of this 
dangerous drink should at once be entirely prohibited in our 
country, lest the habit be developed and our young men—and 
women—learn the fatal charm of “la Fée Verte,” and become 
victims in their turn to the terrible “absinthisme,’ which is, 
as M. Ribot, a former Prime Minister of France, bas truly 
said, “the most dangerous form of alcoholism.” I hope that 
she matter will be taken in hand by competent persons, and 
she warning from the Continent not be allowed to pass un- 
heeded.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Sorrav. 
42 Onslow Gardens, Muswell Hill, N. 





“DIALECTICAL REGENERATION.” 
{To tur Epiror or THe “ Srecraror.” | 

Srr,—In your interesting article (Spectator, May 18th) on 
“ Word-Coining and Slang” it is stated that “Greek and 
Latin had no slang, unless one'discovers it in Aristophanes 
and Martial.” Surely this is going rather far. Take for 
example the famous word cuxopdvrns—originally, as Dr. Skeat 
suggests, one who chose figs for a patron—from which our 
word “sycopbant” is derived. When this word was first 
coming into vogue, would it not have left the same sort of 
impression as that left by the French déjeuner & la fourchette 
or esprit d'escalier? Before such words have gained accept- 
ance, they must take rank as the parvenus of language; they 
are, at the best, a refined and ingenious slang. It should, 
however, be pleaded in their favour that Max Miller 
has, within due limits, commended the framing and 
naturalising of new words, a process which he some- 
where describes as “dialectical regeneration.” He may 
have been thinking of the comparative rarity of this whole- 
some “change of tissue,” to use a medical metaphor, in the 
classical languages when he spoke of them as paying for their 
temporary splendour by premature decay. You speak of the 
objection often raised to the word “ reliable.” Charles Austin 
(now well-nigh forgotten, but represented by Sir G.,Trevelyan 
us the only man who ever exercised a “ dominating influence” 
over Macaulay) had a particular dislike to that word. But 
his objection to it was founded, not so much on the fact that 
it ought to be “ relionable,” as because “it takes the place of 
the good old Anglo-Saxon word trustworthy.” Personally, I 
doubt whether the connotation of the two words is exactly the 
same. In speaking of a conscientious person who never 
deliberately lies, but often unwittingly exaggerates, I should 
say that he or she is unreliable rather than untrustworthy. 
Austin also objected to the word on the ground that its end 
was directly, and its beginning only indirectly, derived from 
the Latin. Six Francis Doyle in my presence replied to this 
objection that so rigid a canon would yet more obviously 








forbid the use of the word “starvation.” Austin could onl 

rejoin that, if we are obliged to use some irregularly formes 
words, that is no reason for needlessly increasing their number 
—I an, Sir, &ec., Lionet A. ToLtemacug, 
Hotel Moorlands, Hindhead. 





“THE MAN KRAHMER.” 
(To rue Eoirorn oF THE “SPxcraTor.”] 
Sir,—The incident which I shall relate may be deemed 
sufficiently illustrative of the way in which a belief in Lord 
Cromer’s love of justice permeated the native Egyptian ming 
A young medical friend of mine was engaged for a time a few 
years ago on what was known as “cholera duty.” The 
district in which he worked was in the delta of the Nile. In 
one of the most remote villages he deemed it advisable to 
order a well to be emptied and cleansed. The fellah woman 
to whom it belonged objected strongly, and, finally, as a last 
shot, exclaimed: “It shall be told to the man Krahmer”} 
My friend was puzzled for a moment, but soon realised that 
by “the man Krabmer” the woman meant that magnanimous 
protector of the Egyptian poor, Lord Cromer.—I am, Sir, &., 
H. C. P. Parrm, 
Royal Societies Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 





THE DETHRONEMENT OF EUCLID. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “Srercraror.”] 

Srr,—May I be permitted to warn unwary readers of your 
delightful article on “The Dethronement of Euclid” in the 
issue of June Ist that the views there sanctioned are not by 
any means generally accepted? Indeed, I venture to think 
that most teachers would controvert every positive statement 
of the penultimate paragraph. If they taught as you suggest, 
their pupils might occasionally ask how a line could be a 
distance, or how an angle could be defined as its own measure- 
ment, and they have asked over and over again how the points 
of one figure “being positions only” can be superposed on 
those of another. Such changes from the original Euclid 
certainly do not conduce to geometry proving itself the band- 
maid to a complete study of life. The fact is that mathe. 
matical definitions are not descriptive, dictionary definitions, 
as are those of botany or metaphysics. If they are to form 
an introduction to a subject like geometry, they must be 
expressed in the terminology of a simpler subject, such as 
arithmetic or kinematics. This the older definitions make a 
vague attempt to do. No doubt they fail, but there is no 
such vice as clarum per obscurum save for him who has eyes 
to see. Everybody knows what an ordinary number is, and 
few would be enlightened by bearing it spoken of as “a class 
of classes having one-to-one corresponding members”; but as 
this expresses the elementary notion of arithmetic in terms 
of the more fundamental Class Calculus, it is an excellent 
mathematical definition.—I am, Sir, &c., P. Be 





TENNYSON ON IRELAND. 

[To Tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—It may be of interest at the present time, when the 
perennial problem has come up once more for solution, to 
recall the words of Tennyson spoken twenty years ago:— 


“The Celtic race does not easily amalgamate with other races, 
as those of Scandinavian origin do, as for instance Saxon and 
Norman, which have fused perfectly. The Teuton has no poetry 
in his nature like the Celt, and this makes the Celt much more 
dangerous in politics, for he yields more to his imagination than 
his common sense. Yet his imagination does not allow of his 
realizing the sufferings of poor dumb beasts. The Irish are 
difficult for us to deal with. For one thing the English do not 
understand their innate love of fighting, words and blows. If on 
either side of an Irishman’s road to Paradise shillelaghs grew, 
which automatically hit him on the head, yet he would not be 
satisfied. Suppose that we allowed Ireland to separate from us; 
owing to her factions she would soon fall a prey to some foreign 
power. She has absolute freedom now, and a more than full 
share in the government of one of the mightiest empires in the 
world. Whatever she may say, she is not only feudal, but 
oriental, and loves those in authority over her to have the iron 
hand in the silken glove.”—(“ Life,” Vol. IL. p. 338.) 

F. G. McCurnrocx. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Drumear Rectory, Dunleer, Ireland. 
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Two LOST PIGEONS (NO. 518Q AND NO. 370—1906). 
(To tuk EDITOR oF TUS “ Sp gcraTon.” | 
S1r,—The captain of the steamer * Esmeralda,’ outward 
bound for Peru, in a recent letter writes :—* A homing pigeon 
came on board half-way across the English Channel, and will, 
I suppose, now go the voyage with us. It has a band on one 
foot marked on one side 518Q, and on the other side 72.” 
Some time ago the Spectator was the means of tracing a 
similar sea-stray, 80 perhaps you will kindly further interest 
yourself on behalf of this later one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. BALLANTINE. 

6 Heath Bank Road, Birm ingham. 


[To rue Eprron or tue “Srectator.”] 

Sm,—A pigeon bas been in our garden for some days 
To-day we caught it, and I find it bas a ring on its leg 
marked “370—1906.” I shall be glad if you can help me to 


the owner.—I an, Sir, &c., 
aaa Wm. Gioae GALLETLY. 


The Beeches, Northwold, Norfolk. 
[We trust that these letters may be the means of identifying 
the birds. —Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
IN LONDON TOWN. 





[Two men described as labourers were brought before Mr. Denman on 
Saturday, June Ist, charged with being drunk and disorderly the previous night 
in Brewer Street, They threw the constable down, kicked him in the back, and 
threatened to killhim, During the struggle about a hundred and fifty persons 
gathered, but no one went to the assistance of the officer until a woman pulled 
his whistle out of his pocket and put it into his mouth. The whistle was thus 
blown, with the result that Detective Loder went to the officer’s assistance and 
the men were secured. The Magistrate said this was the second illustration 
within a few days that had come before him of the cowardice of some of the 
men of London, and on each occasion a plucky woman, deserving the greatest 
praise, had brought the required assistance. As a citizen, he wished the 
woman in the present case had attended Court in order that he might express 
his feelings of gratitude to her, but she was a modest person and stayed away. 
—Daily Paper. | 


Two drunken brutes with murder in their eye 
Kicking the city’s guardian to his death, 
A crowd of sevenscore cowards standing by 
With hell-polluted breath ; 
Not one of them can find a word to say 
Why their own servant should not have fair play. 
Such are the crew that you will meet 
In London Town, in Brewer Street. 


A quiet, modest woman hears the din, 
Knows in a moment it may be too late, 
Through kicks and curses calmly enters in 
And turns the hand of Fate; 
Then disappears annoticed and unnamed 
Leaving the crowd of selfish cowards shamed. 
Such are the Queens you still can meet 
In London Town, in Brewer Street. 
Witiiam H. Draper, 








BOOKS. 


—— 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU.* 
Tor so great a personage both in life and letters, Lady Mary 
Wortley (to use the name her own generation called her by) 
has had few biographers. There was first the ingenious 
Mr. Dallaway, perhaps the most inaccurate editor who ever 
put hand to the business. Then came her great-grandson, 
the first Lord Wharncliffe, who produced an excellent edition 
of the letters, and Mr. Moy Thomas, who improved upon that 
edition, and added a reasonably good memoir. And now we 
have the lady who writes under the name of “ George Paston,” 
and whose knowledge of eighteenth-century byways fits her 
admivably for the task. She has discovered among the manu- 
scripts in the possession of Lord Harrowby at Sandon a 
quantity of letters by Lady Mary and her husband, which, if 
they do not clear up the vexed questions in her career, shed 





* Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her Times, By George Paston, London: 
Methuen and Co, [15s, net.] 








much light upon her marriage. The new letters are scarcely 
of the same merit as those with which the world has long been 
familiar; but Lady Mary has a perennial interest, and we are 
grateful for any scrap of gossip about her. The book is 
written with charm and a perfect taste, and it only fails to be 
the best kind of biography because Lady Mary is an impossible 
subject for the biographer. She is most fitly written of in 
notes and epigrams, and the “ Introductory Anecdotes” which 
her granddaughter, Lady Louisa Stuart, wrote for Lord 
Wharncliffe’s edition remain ber best memorial. 

When the little Lady Mary Pierrepoint at the age of eight 
was brought by her father to a dinner of the Kit-Cat Club 
and made one of the toasts of that liberal assembly, she may 
be said to have begun her most erratic education. From that 
day self-consciousness rarely left her. During her lonely 
girlhood she read omnivorously in the romances of Scudéry 
and d’Urfé, and taught herself sufficient Latin to relish 
Quintus Curtius. Her wit and her learning captivated Mr. 
Edward Wortley Montagu, Lord Sandwich’s nephew, and 
the pair entered upon one of the longest and uneasiest love- 
makings in history. Eventually he proposed for her hand, 
but quarrelled with her father over settlements, and the 
wooing began again, until at long last the lovers somehow 
persuaded themselves to elope. Mr. Wortley Montagu is a 
difficult character to estimate. He had the warm friendship 
of men like Steele and Addison, but in politics he was a failure, 
and neither his letters nor his collection of maxims in the 
style of La Rochefoucauld give the impression of much 
ability. However, Lady Louisa Stuart thought him a man 
of solid talents and wortb, and her admirers must take her 
opinion for gospel. Asa lover he can only be described as a 
comic character :— 

“When Lady Mary wrote kindly, he begged her to avoid 

insincerity ; but when she showed reserve, he declared that all he 
desired of woman was an open expression of tenderness and regard. 
If she resented his reproofs, he was convinced that she had 
ceased to value him, since fault-finding was always a mark of 
friendship ; but when, goaded beyond endurance, she found fault 
in her turn, he professed to be delighted that she had discovered 
in time how entirely unsuited they were to each other. Shecould 
not even write prettily without being accused of a desire to be 
always witty. Eternal farewells were continually being spoken, 
and quite a number of letters on both sides are stated to be ‘the 
very last.’” 
The marvel is that these hypercritical young people ever 
found the courage to get married. Lady Louisa explains the 
lover's conduct by the fact that he was obsessed by a passion 
for Lady Mary, and conscious at the same time how utterly 
unsuited she was to him. But the reading of the letters in 
this volume leaves no such impression. Her letters are patient, 
affectionate, and simple; his are captious, egotistical, and 
pompous in a supreme degree. He appears, indeed, as an 
eighteenth-century Sir Willoughby Patterne, and one cannot 
but regret that Lady Mary had not more of Clara Middleton's 
discernment. 

The marriage from the beginning was not a happy one. The 
husband was over-thrifty, and the wife was condemned to some 
years of country visits and dreary country lodgings. In her 
letters she is worried with servants, and scares of Jacobite 


| invasions, and “my insupportable teeth,” the while Mr. 


Wortley is at his duties in Parliament. However, with the 
accession of George I., whea the Whig star seemed in the 
ascendant, she came to town, and was speedily the reigning 
beauty and wit. Nothing could be better than “George 
Paston’s” chapter on social life under the first of the 
Georges. The great ladies of that age were not the most 
reputable of their sex, and Lady Mar, who subsequently 
went out of her mind, has left us an unflattering judgment 
on her class. “I believe,” she wrote, “ most women are devils 
in all countries, but here they are much worse than anywhere 
else, having neither common honesty nor common sense.” 
Lady Mary’s life in London was broken in upon by a stay at 
Constantinople, to which her husband was sent as Ambassador. 
There she acquired her taste for travel and foreign lands, and 
thence she brought back the secret of inoculation for small-pox, 
which was destined to revolutionise English medical practice. 
he made a bitter enemy of Horace Walpole, who could not 
be persuaded to admire anything about her but the style of 
her letters. “It is very remarkable, how much better women 
write than men.” The reason is probably that given by 
Lady Louisa Stuart, that Lady Mary had championed 
Dolly Walpole against the intrigues of that terrible woman, 
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Sir Robert’s first wife. Pope was in love with her, if he 
was ever capable of the feeling at all, and after some years 
of stilted gallantries, he seems to have declared his passion 
and been laughed at for his pains. His vanity was cut to 
the quick, and there began a campaign of libels, in which 
the poet poured upon the lady some of the cleverest and 
most discreditable abuse in literature, and she and Lord 
Hervey in collaboration somewhat lamely replied. There is no 
excuse for Pope, who transgressed every law of decency, but 
there is very little, too, for Lady Mary. She acquired a repu- 
tation for lampoons, and many were credited to her in which 
she had no hand. It is to be feared that for all her fame she 
did not find the happiness for which her earlier letters crave. 
Her keen brain forbade her to be satisfied with the ordinary 
round of folly for which at the same time a certain freakish 
strain in her compelled her to yearn. She kept her head high. 
“T am still of opinion that it is extremely silly to submit to 
ill-fortune. One should pluck up a spirit, and live upon 
cordials, when one can have no other nourishment.” But 
such a maxim as the following shows a heart but little at 
ease :—= 

“ As soon as you wake in the morning, lift up your eyes and 

consider seriously what will best divert you that day. Your 
imagination being then refreshed by sleep, will certainly put into 
your mind some party of pleasure, which, if you execute with 
prudence, will disperse those melancholy vapours which are the 
foundation of all distempers.” 
At last. in 1739, when she was fifty years of age, she went 
to Italy, and did not return till 1761, after her husband's 
death. There is no clear explanation of the curious exile, but 
the reason was probably an extreme satiety with Mr. Wortley, 
who was rapidly sinking into a miserly old age, combined 
with a feeling that English society had grown ill-disposed 
towards her. To the end she remained on friendly but distant 
terms with her husband, and found her chief consolation in a 
late-horn affection for the daughter who had married the 
future Prime Minister. 

On the whole, Lady Mary is rather a tragic figure. She 
had magnificent qualities and certain great defects, which 
in happier circumstances might well have been cured, but 
which the aecidents of her life forced into prominence. Her 
courage was remarkable. One instance is the way she fought 
the long battle of inoculation; another is her rescue of her 
unhappy sister, Lady Mar, from the control of Lord Grange, a 
gentleman who combined the professions of a Presbyterian 
elder with the practices of an Albanian brigand. She had 
great wit, a strong and clear understanding, and a vitality 
which endured undiminished till death, She had also a 
kind of masculine loyalty to her friends, who were unfortu- 
nately few in number. Such was old Lady Oxford, and in her 
relations with her and Mrs. Astell, and ultimately with Lady 
Bute, we see Lady Mary at her best. But the milk of human 
kindness did not flow readily. She was apt to be a hard, 
almost an inhumane, mother, though she bad abundant pro- 
vocation for her dislike of her son, Mr. Edward Wortley 
Montagu, jun., who was one of those unfortunate beings 
born with no talent save for ill-doing. This hardness 
is seen in her conduct towards her sister, who, as she 
thought, had married beneath her. Here is Lady Mary's 
social creed :— 


“The silly prejudices of my education had taught me I was to 
treat nobody as an inferior, and that poverty was a degree of merit. 
‘his imaginary humility has made me admit many familiar 
acquaintances, of which I have heartily repented every one, and 
the greatest examples I have known of integrity and honour have 
been among those of the highest birth and fortune.” 


The reflection is probably aimed at Pope, for her reasoning 
dealt always with the concrete. Of her abilities there can be 
no question. Her literary taste is, indeed, far from flawless, 
and she had no true originality, but among letter-writers she 
is unmatched both for metallic brilliance of style and acute, 
caustic comments on human society. Here, again, it is her 
vitality which constitutes her main charm; for the “rage to 
live,” however tragic in life, is of the essence of good litera- 
ture. We prefer, indeed, the letters of her granddaughter, 
for Lady Louisa Stuart has just that tenderness of feeling 
and delicacy of thought which are almost the only qualities 
missing in Lady Mary's writing. No one can read Lady 
Louisa without regretting that he was born a century too 
late, while Lady Mary is admired from afar off, as some 
wonderful but slightly dangerous volcano, 





AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND+* 


Tus is the second volume of Mr. Fletcher's Introductory 
History. After dealing with the fifteenth century, which is com. 
paratively free from occasions for controversy, he has clearly 
turned with zest to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Every properly constituted historian is happy, even while 
harassed, in writing of the Reformation. And there is, of 
course, far more than the Reformation in this period of trangj. 
tion from mediaevalism to modern thought,—a transition 
which was aided not only by the natural reaction from the 
economic profligacy of the Wars of the Roses, but by the 
leadership of the highly cultivated Tudor Sovereigns them. 
selves. Such a vast organic and moral change in the country 
is capable of so many kinds of treatment that a history might 
almost be written containing none of the familiar incidents of 
school-books, and yet justly illustrating the character cf the 
change. Schoolboys suffered long enough from the incom. 
petence of historians, who appeared seriously to believe that 
battles, coronations, and pageants were the heart of history, 
and that the wages of labourers, the practice of agriculture, 
the state of learning and of the arts, and the life of 
the people were of secondary importance. J. R. Green 
first made the majority of Englishmen open their eyes 
to the way in which they had been cheated by the writers 
of elementary histories, and since then not an author 
but has profited by his example. He must be a biographer of 
the people, not merely a Court chronicler and a draughtsman 
of battle-plans. Mr. Fletcher is in real danger, however, of 
profiting too much by the inspiration of Green; he seems 
to be so anxious that his readers should not mistake a 
battle, or an execution, or a famous plot as a final cause of 
anything that he is inclined to give it less value than it 
deserves even asu symptom. He professedly writes for boys, 
In one part of the book he speaks of the Fourth Form boy 
among his readers; but a Fourth Form boy will remember very 
little that is not picturesque, and no historian who writes for 
him can afford to sacrifice the effect of romantic and dramatic 
incidents, even though the place of these relatively to the 
life and progress of the people has been preposterously 
exaggerated in the old books. In his preface Mr. Fletcher 
speaks modestly of his “somewhat crabbed, tortuous, and 
elliptic English.” The criticism is much too severe of tle 
style, which is clear, fluent, and pleasant; but it might be 
applied with justice to the choice and treatment of the 
material. The treatment is so allusive that boys who did not 
know the facts of English history could not disentangle them 
from all the accomplished but (we speak only for boys) un- 
satisfying byplay. Lambert Simnel, as we know, at the 
end of his pretendership was made a scullion in the kitchen of 
Henry VII., and Henry once bade him wait at dinner upon a 
party of Irish Lords who had long since been reconciled to the 
English Court. Mr. Fletcher remarks that they “did not 
appreciate the wine he poured out for them.” This probably 
means that they thought it might very well be poisoned. But 
the Fourth Form boy needs to be told things far more directly 
than that. Even if he has the necessary information that it 
was a habit of men in those days to poison the wine of 
people they disliked, he certainly has not reached the possi- 
bility of having the latent fact conjured up by an ironic 
insinuation. This may seem a trifling point, but in reality 
it is very important, for Mr. Fletcher's method affects the 
whole book, and it is all too easy for a boy to fail to under- 
stand the nature of information which is discharged at him 
obliquely. 

The exact purpose with which Mr. Fletcher writes, indeed, 
has been a real puzzle to us. At first we supposed that the 
“boys” of whom he speaks in his preface might be a bold 
and candid description of the “men” of the Universities. 
But the mention of the Fourth Form boy upset that theory. 
And still we are left doubting whether it is not, after all, 
only Mr. Fietcher’s modesty which makes him speak of his 
interesting work as fit for boys. If he really writes for 
schoolboys, we think he misconceives what is possible, except, 
perhaps, for a Sixth Form. To philosophers an “ introduc- 
tion” may be a very serious bout of mental wrestling, such 
as is contained in an introduction to the theory of knowledge; 
but for boys an introduction can mean little more than an 
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elementary work. The boy does not—cannot—read many 

books, which lead his mind upwards by gradations. He reads 

one book. Suppose that Mr. Fletcher's book were chosen as a 

text-book in a school, we cannot see that the boy would be 

provided with those firm and solid landmarks which must 
always be easily visible when he is taken to swim in the sea of 
historical discussion. J. R. Green was discursive, and rightly 
a0, but his Short History is supported by a very solid spinal 
column of facts presented in the directest possible way. 
When we have said that we question Mr. Fletcher's under- 
standing of the capacity of a boy’s mind, we have said all 
that there is to say in dispraise of this book. If we are, after 
all, among the “ boys ” for whom Mr. Fletcher writes, we must 
take back even the criticism already made. The book is full 
of independent yet well-reasoned and generally reasonable 
opinion, and is illuminated by many excellent phrases. 

Henry VIII. comes out very well according to the modern 
fasbion. Elizabeth is treated with such unmerciful justness 
that the schoolboy of thirty years ago would hardly have taken 
it lying down. Edward VI. is disposed of with something 
like contempt. The Cavaliers and Roundheads are trounced 
indifferently as occasion demands. 

Mr. Fletcher gives Henry VIII. full credit for his naval 
policy; Henry, indeed, was lavish, where Elizabeth, served 
though she was by the finest sailors in the world, was 
despicably mean :— 

“Under Henry the Navy became a Department of State, and 

the Lord High Admiral the second person in the kingdom. The 
King himself was a first-class pilot, and often steered his own 
yacht, though, being fond of fine clothes and liking to show off 
his big calves, he was apt to wear breeches of cloth of gold, which 
must have got spoiled by the tar. He gave enormous sums 
towards the deepening of the channels of all our navigable 
estuaries, especially those of Plymouth, Portsmouth and Bristol. 
He founded the royal arsenals at Deptford and Woolwich. He 
refounded the lost rope-making industries of Bridport, Lyme, 
Charmouth and other Dorset towns; he encouraged by every 
possible means the growth of flax and hemp for this purpose. 
Above all, he chartered the Thames pilots and founded the Trinity 
House as the centre of all the science and art of the coastwise 
trade and defence of England. One is tempted to wonder what 
he would have thought of our modern system, which allows pilots 
of any nation to bring ships into English harbours, and to 
learn the secrets of the shoals and banks which nature has 
placed to be our secret and irremovable defences. In naval 
gunnery Henry from his earliest years displayed the greatest 
interest; the first English gun foundry dates from 1520. 
He was the actual inventor of the mortar or short bombard, 
and of shells filled with explosives. Of the pride of his heart, 
the ‘Henri Grice & Dieu’ or ‘Great Harry,’ laid down in 
1515, you may still see a model in Greenwich Palace; she is 
really like a floating castle, of which the ‘stern-castle’ is the 
keep. Her fore and stern castles have battlements along them, 
and each ends with a little ‘saddle-turret’ of pepper-box shape. 
She carries four masts, each made in one piece, and a yard and 
square sail on her bowsprit; on all her masts she has heavy 
tops which can be filled with archers. The things that strike 
one as weak about her are her very small rudder and her want of 
beam ; and if the ‘Mary Rose’ (capsized at Portsmouth with loss 
of all hands, 1545) was like her in this respect, one may guess 
that the fate of that vessel was a lesson to our constructors to 
build ships of larger beam. The ‘Great Harry’ carried some fifty 
large and some two hundred small guns, and a crew of seven 
hundred men all told. There is no doubt that Henry employed 
Italian and perhaps Spanish shipwrights; and, before the end of 
the reign—e.g. in the fighting off the Isle of Wight in 1544—we 
had swift pinnaces worked both by sails and oars, which entirely 
outpaced the French galleys. As early as 1512 the King had in 
his navy fifteen sail of one kind and another; when he died there 
were seventy, of which thirty might rank as ‘ships of the line.’ 
Besides the King, the Howards were great and hereditary sailors ; 
two sons of the victor of Flodden were successively Lords High 
Admirals, and next to them in fame came FitzWilliam and Lisle. 
Tu view of the isolation and dangers of England during the last 
half of the reign, we may feel sure that not one of these naval 
precautions was wasted.” 
We might add that in the strict sense the founder of Trinity 
House was Sir Thomas Spert, who was also Comptroller of 
the Navy under Henry VIII. His tomb is to be seen in 
Stepney Church,—the parish to which all children born at sea 
were formerly supposed to belong. The Navy must have owed 
a good deal to him, though no doubt not so much as to that 
splendid administrator Hawkins, who outwitted the parsimony 
of Elizabeth and saw that her Navy contained, after all, the 
best-found ships in the world. 

Mr. Fletcher's sketch of an imaginary squire who 
lives at the imaginary “Manor of Tubney” is very well 
done, though the mixture of fiction with fact may be 
confusing to boys. The minute and, so to speak, affec- 
tionate description of Oxford as it was when Charles L 








made it his headquarters is an example of the author's 
method at its best. A boy at, say, Magdalen College School 
on reading this would find a new meaning in a hundred 
familiar objects, and thereby learn a lesson in history which 
he would be in no danger of forgetting. Finally, we must 
quote this opinion on Cromwell :— 


“Cromwell, it has often been said, could neither live without 
Parliaments nor with them; but he was always trying to live 
with them, and had better have established a frank despotism. 
This I do not fora moment believe. On the contrary, I lieve 
that his best chance of success lay in claiming the crown at some 
one great moment—say immediately after the battle of Worcester ; 
he should then have endeavoured to rule by the old constitution 
and by that alone, casting over it all the glamour of his astound- 
ing military triumphs. But, even so, he could not for many years 
have dispensed with a strong army, and that army was just the 
one thing which would have made the situation hopeless. During 
those eleven years half England was deliberately disfranchised, and 
anything like a free set of elections would have returned an over- 
whelming majority of moderate Royalists. Therefore, I think the 
_— of the Commonwealth and Protectorate were hopeless from 
the first.” 





FOUR BOOKS ON AFRICA.* 

THE title of A Picnic Party in Wildest Africa is both modest 
and misleading. To picnic in the wilds of Africa for any 
length of time during the course of continuous travel means a 
lot of work, and, no matter how well it is organised, a certain 
amount of hardship and inconvenience. The chief object of 
the expedition was to explore and survey the Musha and 
Boma Plateaux, which lay to the south of the Akobo, between 
that river and Lake Rudolph in Central Africa. That object 
seems to have been accomplished with some thoroughness, 
and in describing the journey the authors afford their readers 
@ good deal of useful information. They were observant of 
their surroundings, and discourse agreeably upon their pro- 
gress and adventures. Starting from Khartoum in January 
in a flotilla of launches and boats, they found it possible to 
navigate the Sobat and Baro Rivers as far as Gambela, on the 
Abyssinian frontier, and then, bearing south towards Lake 
Rudolph, traversed a well-watered and interesting region of 
which little is known. A map by Mr. B. H. Jessen, F.R.G.S., 
may prove of much benefit to those who are filling up 
the gaps in the African Continental Survey. The book pur- 
poses to show how much that is novel and enjoyable in sport 
and travel is within reach of the ordinary person. In that 
respect it fails, because the ordinary person is not one who 
can start exploring with a seventy-five-foot steam-launch by 
Yarrow, one other launch, and several boats. Apart from 
the central interest of breaking new ground and naming 
new rivers and peaks, the party evjoyed good sport, in the 
quest of which some startling incidents are recorded. As 
women were found successfully recovering gold by washing, 
it is presumed that there are some alluvial deposits in the 
locality mentioned. On the whole, the narrative is both well 
penned and entertaining, and the illustrations are good. 

The Native Races of British Central Africa is one of an 
Empire series intended to supply in handy and readable 
form. the needs of those who wish to learn something of the 
life of the uncivilised races of our Empire, and to serve the 
purpose equally of those who remain at home and of those 
who fare forth into the world and come into personal contact 
with peoples in the lower stages of culture. It does not 
appear, however, whether the author writes from official 
or other experience, though the editor remarks that the 
contributors to the series will, unless otherwise stated, be 
anthropologists who have personal knowledge of the tribes 
of whom they write. The importance of authoritative 
works of this nature cannot be overestimated. The spread 
of British influence through continents inhabited by 
aboriginal races has during the past century been remark- 
able. Yet, apart from the writings of missionaries and 
casual observers, there remain no standard records of an 
ethnological churacter which can be seized upon by the 
student or the traveller. We are informed in an editorial 
notice that in twenty-five years the Berlin Museum has 
accumulated ethnological collections more than ten times as 
large as those of the British Museum, and that if this 
neglect continues we shall have to seek in Germany in @ 
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hundred years’ time the story of those races who became 
subject to us. It must be admitted that we are under great 
obligations to our missionaries, who from time to time have 
shed light on the history and manners of native races 
amongst whom they laboured. This book, amongst others, 
bears eloquent testimony of our indebtedness to the great 
pioneer Livingstone, whose observations are occasionally 
believed to have been incorrectly made. But it is more than 
probable that he noted quite correctly what then exactly 
prevailed in the sphere of his travels, and that it is now at 
variance with modern experience in consequence simply of 
changes due to the spread of civilisation and Christian 
influences. It is the more necessary that an official bureau 
should be established to collate matter relating to the 
native tribes, their history, traditions, religions, folk-lore, and 
methods of living, because the old order is fast passing away 
as civilised administration extends, and with it we are losing 
the only possible opportunity of gaining knowledge,—viz., by 
the death of the old people in whose memories the particular 
knowledge is buried. Additions are made freely from a 
number of works, a list of which is given at the end of the 
volume. But the book shows evidence of close observation, 
and Miss Werner has apparently been at pains to learn all 
she can from personal inquiry. It relates principally to the 
British Central Africa Protectorate, where the natives, 
though closely allied to others of the Bantu race, show dis- 
tinctive characteristics which are interesting to read about, 
and useful for comparative purposes. The tribes are classified, 
and their supposed origin, history, and traditions briefly traced. 
They are small tribes who have manifestly been blended as the 
result of numerous wars and the scatterings which ensued. 
There is not much in their tribal systems, customs, ancestor- 
worship, and method of living to distinguish them promi- 
nently from other tribes. Upon the subject of women having 


to bear the burden of agricultural labour, it is often forgotten 
by those who lament it that, from the earliest times in savage 
countries, the men were compelled to stand to arms watchful 
of predatory attack, not daring to relax their vigilance. 


The story of the career of Tippoo Tib in Central Africa is 
narrated from his own accounts by Dr. Heinrich Brode. 
Sir Charles Eliot in his preface says, alluding to the hero of 
the book, that the papers give some inkling of the unscrupulous 
cruelty with which he dealt with natives, and that clearly 
much remains untold. It would be of human interest, though 
perbaps revolting, to know what lies behind, and what those 
survivors could say who had suffered at his hands. But if his 
personal narrative does not enlighten us upon much that was 
dark, it is well we should hear from his own lips what violence 
and cruelty he perpetrated or condoned, even in the latter part 
of his eventful career, when the searchlight of advancing 
civilisation was fast closing upon him. If much that is 
harsh may be laid to his door, it must be remembered that 
he had to lead and govern savages who knew no per- 
suasion but terror, and that he often saved individuals and 
communities from the merciless cruelty of their own chiefs. 
The redeeming features of his life are that he was always 
friendly to Europeans, that he saved Livingstone on one 
occasion, and that he had no small share in the success of 
those great pioneers who traversed the unknown continent. 
He guided them, provided carriers, and rescued them from 
designs which spelt disaster. His accounts of what passed 
between himself and them differs no doubt from theirs, but 
his explanations are intelligible and not unreasonable. The 
history of such a man indicates the markings of strong 
character which he possessed. Not a pure Arab, as commonly 
supposed, but the son of an Arab and a negress, he took his 
father’s status, and bore the name of Hamed Bin Muhammed. 
Showing zeal at an early age to become rich and powerful, 
he faced journeys to the interior with daring and enterprise, 
meeting opposition at every turn and overcoming it until 
he had established a band of invincible Arabs who could 
roam and plunder at pleasure. Their object was to capture 
slaves, and obtain ivory, of which the natives knew not the 
value. The story is one of continuous plunder and devasta- 
tion, the shattering of kingdoms, fighting and peril. Tippoo Tib 
taught us little beyond the practicability of certain routes 
when that information was badly wanted. In the words of 
his biographer, “ Tippoo Tib was no dainty draughtsman, yet 
-the paths traced out by his bloodstained hand have supplied 





the framework for all the subsequent cartography of German 
East Africa and the Congo Free State. Thus a life-work of 
destruction has served to aid the advance of civilization.” The 
biography is really a history of the rise and fall of the Arabs 
ofthe Congo. As such it is an addition to the chronicle of 
Africa, but one lays it down with a sigh of relief that slave. 
trading and the iniquities surrounding it are nearly at an 
end. 

In Coillard of the Zambesi we are privileged to learn more 
of the saintly lives of Mr. and Mrs. Coillard, who dedicated 
themselves to mission-work in the wilds of Africa. It cannot 
be expected that a lengthy volume like this, treating as it 
does freely of the early life and footsteps of the two heroes 
however interesting it be, will appeal to such a wide audience 
as were ready to devour the vivid story of Mr. Coillarda’s 
activities which is to be found in his book published in 1902 
entitled On the Threshold of Central Africa. In that charming 
and enlightening narrative he outlined his wanderings and 
labours between the years 1877 and 1896 as the pioneer of a 
new mission-field in which he unfolded the Gospel of 
Christianity. The present volume gives a comprehensive view 
of his boyhood and subsequent mission life from his arrival 
at Cape Town in 1857 to his death in 1904. Bound up 
with it are the thirty years’ work with his devoted wife, 
who, as he says in a dedicatory notice to the previous volume, 
“shared and adorned my life and missionary activity, joyfully 
faced the wanderings, hardships, and dangers of pioneer work, 
and who, by ber sufferings and death, consecrated the Barotsi 
mission, and now sleeps at Sefula.” The memoirs are impres- 
sive both on account of the deep piety which pervades them, 
and of the striking spirit of charity and forbearance breathed 
in every act and utterance. No hunters or travellers can 
claim to have battled more calmly against dangers and priva- 
tions; yet the Coillards knew not how to complain when 
inspired as they were by the high sense of duty which led 
them on. Born in France in 1834 of yeoman parentage, Mr, 
Coillard early became attracted to work amongst the heathen, 
and after attaching himself to the Société des Missions 
de Paris for special training, completed his studies at 
Strassburg University. Being a Protestant whose ancestors 
had fallen in the Huguenot cause, he was not allowed to 
work in French colonies, but was allocated to Basutoland, 
where the Paris Evangelists had become established. Whilst 
there he was united in marriage with a Scotch lady, 
Miss Mackintosh, who followed his fortunes and shared his 
perils from 1861 to 1891. In those early days Basutoland 
extended from the Drakensberg to near the present town of 
Bloemfontein, which did not then exist. Wars with Mosili- 
katsie and the Boers were of frequent occurrence, and not 
infrequently the mission settlements were destroyed by one 
or the other. There was, in fact, no security until annexation 
of the territory by the Cape Colony in 1868. Meanwhile the 
mission experienced not only material losses, but checks in 
the progress of Christianity, whilst armed bands held sway. 
The narrative of these years, affecting, as it does, individuals 
who afterwards gained notoriety, is highly interesting, many 
incidents being related which find no place in official 
history. Reminiscences of the noted chief Moshesh are 
always inviting, and the more so when coming from the 
pen of one who by correspondence and advice helped that 
chief to avoid the pitfalls laid for him during the period 
he was consolidating the Basuto nation. The last twenty 
years were devoted to Barotseland, north of the Victoria 
Falls, in which Mr. and Mrs. Coillard were the first 
European settlers. After a preliminary journey to Kuruman 
in 1868, the Banyai exploring expedition was undertaken 
in 1877. It was fruitful of toil and disaster, though its 
purpose was served. Here and there we get glimpses of 
the Bamangwato under Kbama, the bloodthirsty Matabele 
under Lobengula, and traces of Livingstone at intervals. 
Returning in 1882, the final and successful effort to 
settle in Barotseland was made in 18384. How Mr. and 
Mrs. Coillard fought their way to the heart of Lewanika, 
and converted him and many of his people, is faithfully 
pictured in their journals, which are woven into this volume. 
Though it is principally a record of mission-work, it sheds 
light on many sides of the native question in Southern Africa 
The illustrations are most engaging. 
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MR. KEBBEL’S TORY MEMORIES.* 
“Memories” which refer to Lord Beaconsfield occupy some- 
thing less than a third of this volume, and have in substance 
been published before. They will remain, it may be said, the 

; tant part of the book. The historian who would 
most impor P ne : 
rightly appreciate the “ Educator of the Tories must certainly 
take them into account. It would be no small discovery if we 
could come across similar recollections jotted down by some 
one who had had the privilege of being the guest of Robert 
Walpole or William Pitt. Lord Beaconsfield would naturally 
be in a sympathetic mood when he was conversing with a 
member of the Fourth Estate, and would open his heart as 
freely to him as to any one, though this, perhaps, is not to say 
very mucb, In any case, the picture of the interior of 
Hughenden has much attraction and interest. No figure in 
the scene is more pleasing than that of the great man’s wife. 
There is a touch of comedy about it, and more than a touch 
in the way in which he would sometimes acknowledge his 
devotion. But the devotion was very real, and coull be heroic 
on oceasion, witness the courage with which she bore the 
agony of a finger crushed in the carriage-door, lest her 
husband, whom she was accompanying to the House, should 
be unnerved for the great effort he was about to make. 

From Lord Beaconsfield Mr. Kebbel goes on to speak of 
“Other Tory Statesmen.” First among them comes Lord 
Jobn Manners, afterwards Duke of Rutland, the “Lord 
Henry Sidney” of Coningsby. Nothing very characteristic 
is told us about him, but we hear, on what ought to be very 
good authority, that he was among “the last of the debaters,” 
by which is meant the men who can rise after a long debate 
and “answer previous speakers point by point without 
digressing into other matters, or propounding counter-theories 
of their own.” Mr. Kebbel tells a story of how he went 
to Belvoir Castle to pick up information about the poet 
Crabbe—Crabbe was once chaplain there—and found that 
“the Duke himself did not seem to have heard much about 
him.” ‘This fits in exactly with what we read in one of the 
publications of the Historical Records Commission. It was 
at Belvoir that one of the Commissioners found—not twenty 
years ago—a loft littered with valuable documents, historical 
and literary, which had been left to decay for a century. A 
little later on we come to Lord Salisbury. Mr. Kebbel has 
not much to tell us about him that the world does not know 
already. But he gives us an interesting extract from a letter 
bearing date September 14th, 1885:—‘I doubt whether the 
idea of establishing Free Trade with the Colonies and Protec- 
tion as against foreign nations could even then [1841, when 
the Canada Corn Bill was introduced] have been carried into 
effect. It would be still more difficult now. But this is one 
of the questions which must sooner or later come up for 
careful examination.” Mr. Kebbel goes on: “I have quoted 
this letter chiefly for the sake of the last sentence contained in 
it.” Is it supposed to prove that Lord Salisbury was a Fiscal 
Reformer? To us it seems to bear no such interpretation, 
though it is characteristic of Lord Salisbury’s prescience. 

After “Tory Statesmen” come “Tory Members,” with a 
special account of the “Cave” of 1866, a party called 
into existence by the Reform controversy of that year, and 
“Tory Ladies,” all chapters full of pleasant personal gossip— 
Mr. Kebbel is uniformly courteous, even when he is speaking of 
Mr. Gladstone—but not supplying anything specially suitable 
for quotation. “Tory Arcadia,” which follows, might perhaps 
have been more conveniently put with two chapters later on in 
the volume, “Tory Inns” and “Our Village.” In these are 
described the gentry, the innkeepers—more important person- 
ages in ante-railway days than they are now—and the 
peasantry of South Leicestershire, Mr. Kebbel’s native 
county. Supplementary to these are “Tory Sportsmen” 
and “Tory Agriculturists.” “Our Village” has no little of 
the Crabbe colouring about it, and, indeed, no one could know 
better than Mr. Kebbel how to put this on. The parish clerk 
who felt that he was “honouring a great tradition,” and some- 
how supporting the venerable cause of Church and State, 
when he donned his top-boots on Sunday, reminds us of 
“Old Dibble.” The “ Bishop ”—so called because he was the 
leading Dissenter in the parish, who “didn't set no store by 
Works "—may have borrowed this sentiment from that one of 
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Crabbe's rectors who was so troubled on his deathbed by 
remembering the “filthy rags” of his bygone righteousness. 
“ John Ashcot” suggests the “noble peasant Isaac Ashford,’ 
but is not so idealised, as a cynic might say. It is not, indeed 
Mr. Kebbel’s habit to idealise. His photographs have not had 
the wrinkles pressed out of them, and are not the less interesting 
for that. But “Our Village” must not be taken as a typical 
specimen of the English viliage sixty years ago. 


Half of its 
inhabitants were “stockingers,” the local term for framework 
knitters, and the other, the really agricultural balf, were far 
better off in the matter of wages than their contemporaries 
in the South and West of England. In this part of 
England the average wage was nine, or even eight, shillings 
a week, with a bonus, it is true, at harvest-time, and 
this, with bread very seldom below eightpence the quartern, 
did not mean an easy life. There cannot be a greater mistake 
than to suppose that the days of high-priced wheat were a 
golden age for Hodge. It is now, when it stands at about 
half the price at which the Tithe Commutation Act fixed it, 
that the butcher and the grocer find it worth while to make a 
tour of the villages. Mr. Kebbel does not forget to say a good 
word for the clergy of the bygone time. Himself a son of 
the parsonage, he has the best reasons for speaking well of 
them. But he goes too far, we cannot but think, when he 
declares that all the “old-fashioned clergy, if they did 
hunt and shoot, were in much fuller sympathy with their 
parishioners, both morally, socially, and religiously, than the 
strait-laced ascetics who succeeded them.” George Eliot in 
her description of Mr. Irvine has said all that could be said 
for them. But the fact remains that they were professionally 
more incompetent than any other class. If a lawyer or a 
doctor had known as little of his work, and done as little of hie 
duty, as the average parson, he would certainly have starved 
And this is but a small part of the case. These men were not 
above their people in morals or in piety, and, if the Church 
is not a mere social or political contrivance, were unfit for 
their place. 

“Tory Journalism and Literature” is, at least to a journalist, 
one of the most interesting of Mr. Kebbel’s chapters. He 
has seen the interior of many newspaper offices, and known 
the mind of many editors. Nor has he always limited his 
wanderings within Tory boundaries: the Spectator itself has 
had the advantage of numbering him among its contributors. 
He has to speak of some of the undertakings with which he 
was connected in the past tense, the Press, for instance, and 
the Church and State Review,—how times have changed since 
this was thought to be a taking title! On the other hand, he 
may look back with satisfaction to having largely helped in 
founding the Yorkshire Post. But the chief journalistic 
work of his life was done on the Standard. This lasted, 
he tells us, for nearly thirty-four years. At the same 
time, he seems to have found leisure to contribute to the 
Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and not a few of their younger 
rivals. Has it ever occurred to him, we wonder, to calculate 
how many volumes would be filled if all his contributions to 
the Press could be collected ? 

We have not said anything about Mr. Kebbel’s political 
opinions. It is his habit to state them in a philosophical 
temper, and with a studied moderation of phrase, though it 
is possibly an exception when he speaks of Peel's action re 
Corn-law repeal as “ tergiversation.” A few words, however, 
may be given to the brief chapter headed “ Tory Democracy.” 
“Democracy, properly understood,” he writes, “means the 
government of the few by the many, the government of those 
best fitted to rule by those who are the least su.” We would 
remind him of a passage in Aristotle with which he is doubt- 
less familiar, that a multitude of men, even if there is not one 
good man (crovéaios) among them, yet contain a greater 
aggregate of goodness than an oligarchy. The few who are 
“ best fitted to rule” do not, as a matter of fact, rule well. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue new Nineteenth Century—a number of exceptional 
variety and interest—opens with three articles on India. In 
the first the Ameer Ali (late a Judge of the High Court of 
Bengal) discusses the unrest and its meaning. His view, 
without being alarmist—he dismisses the prospect of another 
Mutiny as outside the range of possibility—is by no means 
reassuring. He believes that the wave of nationalistic 
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feeling, though it has not yet reached the masses or 
their natural leaders, will probably end by domg so. It 
is strongly anti-English, and the extremists have gained the 
upper hand. For this state of affairs he blames the apathy 
and short-sightedness of the Indian Government, the general 
European attitude of superiority, and the preferential treat- 
ment shown by the Government to the Hindus as compared 
with the Mohammedans. “ English education, by developing 
an exclusive and somewhat intolerant spirit of nationalism on 
one side, has done more than any other cause to estrange the 
two nationalities whose destinies are so intimately connected, 
and on whose amicable co-operation in the work of progress 
and reform depends the whole future of India.” These are 
the words of the veteran and highly respected Nawab Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk in response to Mr. Gokbale’s invitation to the leading 
Mohammedans to throw in their lot with the Congress, and 
they are strongly endorsed by the Ameer Ali. He is so far 
from sympathising with the extremists that he declares 
the first duty of the Government to be the restoration of 
order and the rendering of effective protection to law-abiding 
subjects of the Crown. As for remedies, the first thing to be 
done is to bring the official classes in touch with the people in 
order to promote mutual understanding and to neutralise the 
teachings of racial animosity. To this end he strongly recom- 
mends the revival of the holding of weekly Durbars by British 
officials, and the establishment by the Indian Government of 
a non-political club in this country where Indian students 
could meet Englishmen and their own countrymen residing in 
England on equal terms,——Mr. Havell, writing on “Swadeshi” 
and Indian administration, pleads for a more sympathetic 
and less hidebound treatment of Indian art as a means of 
appeasing discontent. Hediscriminates between the “Swadeshi” 
of thinly veiled sedition and the “Swadeshi” which is more 
than nationality, and stands for the Eastern way of thinking. 
Indian Departmentalism, he declares, consistently shuts its 
eyes to the fact that India still has a national art, and gives it 
museums, exhibitions, and archaeology instead of bread. No 
Anglo-Indian statesman, he says, has fully understood the 
administrative uses of art. Many people, we may add, go 
further and assert that administrative art always has been a 
contradiction in terms.——The Bishop of Madras meets the 
question, “ Are Christian Missions in India a Failure ?” fairly 
and frankly. His answer is “ Yes” so far as the higher castes 
are concerned; but he points to the Census Reports to show 
the remarkable progress of Christianity in the village districts 
azd amongst the lower castes, pariahs, and aborigines. He 
admits that the motives of these converts are largely social 
and material, but claims that when the new converts are 
properly cared for and the movement is wisely guided, the 
moral results are most striking :— 

“ My own experience in South India would certainly lead to the 
conclusion that, taken as a whole, the native Christians are the 
only community in South India that are steadily advancing in 
morality and religion, or who can be said to have any definite 
ideal of moral and religious progress in the future. It is, after 
all, to these mass movements towards Christianity from below 
that we must look for the regeneration of Indian society. It 
may seem a strange and paradoxical idea that the future of 
India lies in the hands, not of the Brahmin, but of the pariah. 
Yet I believe that it is true. No social progress in India is 
remotely possible until the tyranny of caste is crushed and 
destroyed, and if the history of the past fifty years is any guide 
to the future, that will be brought about, not by the gradual 
enlightenment of the Brahmins, but by the uprising of the 
pariahs and aborigines through the influence of Christianity. 
It was said of the first preachers of Christianity that they 
turned the world upside down. The same might be said now 
of the Christian missionaries in India. They are turning society 
upside down, and rapidly bringing about a great social revolution. 
It is their work in the conversion and elevation of the poor and 
out-castes that is paving the way for the progress and civilisation 
of the future.” 

——Mr. Julian Corbett’s paper on “The Capture of Private 
Property at Sea” should be read in close connexion with that 
in the National Review by Captain Mahan, with whose con- 
clusions he is in substantial agreement. Baron Kikuchi’s 
article on “ Japanese Education” is an excellent exposition of 
the essential features of loyalty as conceived by his country- 
men, and explains how intimately the reverence of the Imperial 
house is knit up with the ancestor-worship which is the root- 
idea of primitive Shintoism. Baron Kikuchi is at especial 
pains to emphasise the fact that Buddhism, “which, if not 
actually opposed to ancestor-worship, does not essentially hold 
it, had to modify itself so as not to come into conflict with the 








deep-rooted belief of the people, and adapt itself to the 
national practice,” and thus came to encourage a cult which 
has continued from the oldest times to the present day to be 
the most powerful factor in moulding the natural character 
——-Of the miscellaneous articles, we may note an illuminating 
paper on “ The Wandering Jew,” by Professor Konig. 

By far the most important article in the new National 
Review is Captain Mahan’s masterly study of the question of 
the immunity from capture of belligerent merchant shipping, in 
which he expands and develops the thesis maintained jn 
his History of the War of 1812. With this we deal in 
ancther column. Mr. Healy's paper, “ Of Mr. Gladstone's 
Legatees,” throws many lurid sidelights on the inner history 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party, with special reference to the 
Irish Council Bill. Mr. Healy attributes the inadequacy of 
the measure to the predominance of the Roseberyite minority 
in the Cabinet. He clearly acquits the Cabinet of attempting 
to mislead the Irish leaders as to the nature of the measure, 
He notes how, after the defeat of Captain Shawe-Taylor at 
Galway, Mr. Dillon boasted that he had “ knocked the bottom 
out of Devolution”; alleges that the Bill was officially shown 
to Messrs. Redmond, Dillon, and O’Connor; and asserts that 
the night before it was brought in Mr. Redmond and his 
party entertained the Chief Secretary and other Cabinet 
Ministers at dinner. His comment on the sequel is worth 
quoting :— 





“Unwilling ears are deaf, and unwilling eyes are blind, to 

things evident to the senses of wholesome men. It was the 
subtiest irony upon such politicians when a Liberal Government, 
with an overwhelming majority, offered meaner concessions than 
those denounced as insulting Tory schemelets! The dominant 
minority in the Cabinet were satisfied that these gentlemen 
would ‘take it lying down’; and so they might—if left to 
themselves.” 
The article is full of vitriolic rhetoric and sardonic irony, and 
goes a long way towards explaining the political isolation of 
Mr. Healy. Mr. Charles Booth writes temperately on 
“Trade and Tariffs,” his main conclusion being that “a 
general import tariff on a low basis would hardly be felt as a 
burden, and yet would steadily bring in a very considerable 
amount, while we might easily reserve in any treaties certain 
articles to which we might have to turn in case of need of 
additional revenue.” The mildness of Mr. Booth’s tone is 
rather out of place in the National Review. His accents are 
like those of a turtledove amid a covey of cockatoos. Mr. 
Griffith Boseawen discusses “ British Policy in the Transvaal” 
in the tone of Lord Milner’s recent speech at York. In fact, 
the passages with which he deals with the triumphant progress 
of Dutch rule in South Africa are expressed in almost the same 
words. The elections were a “ political Majuba” for which the 
Bannerman Government were principally responsible. As for 
the Chinese on the Rand, their general conduct is exemplary, 
and a conclusive proof of the success of the experiment 
is to be found in the fact that they may be seen any 
day “riding bicycles along the Main Reef Road, wearing 
Panama hats, or driving about in Johannesburg in cabs.” 
That, of course, settles the question. Mr. Griffith Boscawen’s 
competence to deal with the subject in the true Imperial 
spirit is guaranteed by the fact that he celebrated Empire 
Day by appearing on the same platform with Mr. H. H. 
Marks, the Member for Thanet. The editorial notes 
this month are largely devoted to eulogising the splendid 
services of the Colonial Premiers, in spite of the “con- 
temptible efforts” of the “pedants of Whitehall and the 
pachyderms of Downing Street” to “ belittle, to stifle and to 
misrepresent the Conference.” It is only right to state that 
the Editor wrote before Sir Robert Bond’s statement in the 
papers of June 6th. 


The relations of Germany and England are discussed in the 
two articles which stand first in the new Contemporary. Dr. 
Friedrich Dernburg, vice-president of the Reception Com- 
mittee, takes the visit of the British journalists as the occasion 
for a conciliatory paper in which he insists on the eminently 
pacific temper of the German nation. Germany's economic 
progress, he argues, is entirely the fruit of peace, won after 
six centuries of suffering :— 


“ How then could such a nation come to desire, how even could 
it find the time to think of adventurous undertakings which would 
place in jeopardy all that is already won?...... The more 
nearly related these two nations are, the more their gifts 
resemble each other, the more will their industrial aims be 
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assimilated. Germany, as the last comer in the competition, 


r youthful zeal, must often be found very incon- 
prompted 4 : it meer need a much more mischievous intention 
bey my urely material difference that there is unwhole- 
to infer from a purely . : 

e and deep-seated enmity between the two nations. Indeed, 
he already fruitful commercial relations between the two are a 
7 afte the contrary. Nevertheless, efforts are being made in 
Fogland as in Germany by ceaseless undermining to drive the 
two countries into open conflict. It is significant that in both 
countries the same methods are used. In England the belief is 

read that she is threatened by Germany. With us they try to 
aint up on the wall the terrifying spectre of an attack on the 
er of England. Both pieces of news are worthy of one another, 
as are their fabricators.” 
—* Sigma” admits the correct and pacific attitude of Sir 
Edward Grey and Prince Biilow, and the unlikelibood of their 
being influenced by sensational writers in the Press. But 
that, he contends, does not absolve sensible people in both 
countries from asserting themselves against the mischief- 
makers who would embroil them. The best immediate remedy, 
according to him, “is to keep open every line of communica- 
tion between the German and English peoples, and in 
this respect the interchange of courtesies between German 
and English journalists is all to the good and does not 
miss its mark because certain dissentients in the two 
camps seize the occasion to recriminate more vociferously.” 
—Mr. Laurence Jerrold, under the heading “ French Strikes 
and Alarums,” traces the growth of the Confédération 
Générale du Travail—known as the “C.G.T.”—as the natural 
product of French Trade-Union evolution. Its excesses he 
attributes to the fact that no party in France has ever 
favoured rational and businesslike organisation among 
workers. The “C.G.T.” “talks too much, but that is a safety 
valve for the present,” and Mr. Jerrold holds that to ignore 
Trade-Unionism is a fatal mistake which, if persisted in, 
may result in “Syndicalism” ignoring all else.——In this 
context we may note Mr. Orage’s paper on “ Politics for 
Craftsmen,” & propos of the recent revival, thanks to the 
labours of Morris and his successors, of the traditions of 
craftsmanship. But the practical difficulties of the situation 
are considerable, for “as long as the Trade-Unionist is wedded 
to Collectivism, so long will the craftsman have nothing to say 
to him.” Mr. Orage finds the only solution in the re-establish- 
ment of the mediaeval Gild system, with specific political 
privileges in return for the acceptance of public responsibilities. 
Inasmuch as the Gild system “involves of necessity the 
demand for the restriction of machinery, for small work- 
shops, for local markets, and for the right to admit or 
exclude inefficient workmen from the ranks of the recognised 
craftsmen,” Mr. Orage is well within the mark in saying that 
these demands cannot be satisfied without enormous political 
changes——Mr. Wybergh continues and concludes his 
thoughtful study of the colour question in connexion with 
Imperial organisation. We cannot do better than quote the 
impressive passage in which Mr. Wybergh sums up his 
views :— 

“Without justice the Empire will inevitably collapse; without 
the freest national and racial development it will not be worth 
preserving. No nation worthy of the name was ever yet built 
upon the exploitation of lower races: the system of a white 
aristocracy and a coloured working class of non-citizens has failed 
wherever it has been tried and will always fail if anything beyond 
the mere production of wealth is required. The admission of 
coloured races to citizenship and social equality in a democracy 
is no less disastrous, and there is no future for a race of half- 
breeds. The alternative is, first, segregation to be achieved at any 
hazard and all costs, but to be carried out under the most various 
conditions and by the most various means. Then come correla- 
tion, adjustment, and specialisation, and then the birth of the 
true World-State as a self-conscious organism, no longer great by 
reason of its mass alone. No doubt this condition cannot be 
brought about without great effort and self-sacrifice, and no 
doubt the bare idea of such a scheme will be labelled impracticable 
and visionary by the faint-hearted, the lover of precedent, and the 
self-interested ; yet the Empire is built upon effort and sacrifice, 
not on self-interest. But in this greater matter, as in the details 
of the South African problem, objections and fears are useless 
and even ridiculous; we must find a way or perish. They who 
temporise and try to evade the difficulty, no less than they who 
say it is insoluble, are unworthy of the race to which they belong 
and of the Empire which the valour and self-sacrifice of better 
men than themselves have given them for an heritage.” 

Writing in the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Hussey Walsh 
describes the Austrian General Election. The complication 
of parties is bewildering in the extreme. To begin with, there 
are nine separate nationalities, not always living in distinct 
places, and each of these nationalities has to have a register 
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and set of candidates of its own. To this division by race is 
added the subdivision of a number of parties, so that race 
rivalry as well as party rivalry has to be taken into account. 
Compared with Austria, how simple appear the problems of 
our own electoral battles. Mrs. Stopes has investigated the 
subject of Elizabethan stage scenery, and has got together 
a number of interesting facts. There seems to have been 
little or no attempt at illusion on the stage of the popular 
theatres. Probably at performances at Court there was some 
attempt at scenery, as the following bill from the accounts 
of the Master of the Revels shows. The sum of £12 14s. 
was disbursed for “ Monsters, Mountaynes, Forrests, beasts, 
serpents, weapons moss, flowers nayles 
hoopes, horsetayles, dishes for devils eyes, heaven, hell, 
and the Devil, and all the Devils I should say but not all.” 
Though there is this evidence of scenery in the reign of 
Elizabeth, there is no evidence of a change of scene during 
a play till 1605. In this year there is an account of a per- 
formance, when “with the help of painted cloths, their 
stage did vary three times in the acting of one Tragedy.” 
——Major-General Sir Thomas Fraser in a letter discusses 
with much disparagement the Swiss Army system. Whether 
the writer has based his criticisms on actual observation or 
only on a study of the system on paper does not appear. The 
description of the Swiss forces brings to mind many of the 
characteristics of the Boers. 


“Ole Luk-Oie” continues in Blackwood to picture the 
results of Parliamentary government at the moment of an 
invasion of this country. In the present instance a Minister 
is warned that the only hope of saving a threatened town is 
to force the civil population to leave before the investment is 
complete. The Minister cannot bring himself to take this 
step on account of the outery which might be raised. Thue 
the officer commanding the defence is confronted with the 
position of turning the Douches inutiles out into the 
snow to perish, or of the town being starved into sur- 
render. ‘The commander cannot face this first alterna- 
tive, and after an unsuccessful sortie the town surrenders. 
Had the Minister not feared to act at the beginning, he 
might have saved the town, and the inhabitants, had 
they been turned out before the siege began, would have 
suffered far less than they did in the end.——Lord Ronaldshay 
tells us how the new and the old are row standing side by side 
in sharp contrast in Japan. In the remote country districts 
the old ways of the people continue, but in the towns it is 
different. Gradually the manufactories are absorbing the old 
hand industries, and the hand-woven fabrics, in which the 
artistic genius of the people showed itself, are disappearing 
before the machine-made goods of a Western kind. The 
Japanese have before them the warning of the hideousness of 
industrialism in Europe. Will they be able to modify its 
effects in their own country >———The writer of an article on 
“Sham and Super-Sham” denounces Mr. Bernard Shaw in 
language which the critic-dramatist must recognise as akin 
to the violence of his own. Mr. Shaw will no doubt be 
flattered by the imitation. 

The Monthly Review reaches us so late this month that 
we can only give a very brief account of its contents. 
The first article on “The Present Strength and Distribu- 
tion of the Fleet,” by “A Naval Officer,” ends with a 
very severe criticism of the new Home Fleet, and shows how 
terribly far the principles of a “practically ready” Fleet 
have been carried. The naval officer also shows that the 
Channel Fleet, which is, or should be, our real striking- 
force in home waters, instead of being maintained at a 
strength of sixteen ships—two complete tactical units—like 
the German Active Battle Fleet, and supplied with a sufficient 
number of cruisers and destroyers to enable the all-important 
training in scouting and screening to be properly carried out, 
bas been deliberately weakened in battleships and cruisers, 
and left without a single destroyer, in order to form the new 
Home Fleet. “And although it is known that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Channel Fleet will be in supreme 
command in war, be will have no control, or be able to exercise 
any direction in the training of the new fleet, except during 
the short time when the fleets may be concentrated for 
grand mancuvres."——Another interesting article is Sir 
Francis A. Channing’s “Latest Lights on Small Holdings.” 
He points out the excellent work done by Lord Carrington and 
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Lord Harrowby in providing small holdings. Lord Harrowby 
has, he states, expended in a few years £80,000 on his estates, 
to a great extent in the equipment and adaptation of small 
holdings, “and would spend more if public money were made 
more available on cheapened terms. He bas never known a 
small holder in arrears with his rent, and says the best of 
them farm better and pay their rent better than large farmers. 
He tells the Committee of a labourer from a brickyard in 
Staffordshire, who was indolent over bricks, but who, given a 
fair trial on a seven-acre holding, showed such keenness for 
the work, that he has been promoted to a holding of thirteen 
acres with better buildings, and is easily able to pay 50s. an 
acre for land for which neighbouring farmers are paying 30s.” 
We agree with Sir Francis Channing’s remark that the exten- 
sion of small holdings need not involve any general break-up 
of the large farm system. “Profitable small culture does not 
absorb vast acres.” 

In the Albany Review Colonel Pedder writes a strongly 
worded article on “A Perishing Countryside.” The “country- 
side ” is the whole of rural England. The writer’s remedy is 
small holdings. Farmers who employ labour are denounced, 
and we are told that there is no room for them. Land, to pay 
properly, must be worked by the hands of the farmer himself. 
The picture of the squalor and savagery of the agricultural 
labourer seems to us greatly overdrawn. It is quite unfair to 
label all those who work on the land with the vices of the 
worst of their class. It is impossible while reading ch an 
article, if the reader has any practical acquaintance with 
village life, not to feel distrust of Colonel Pedder’s statements 
generally when such irresponsible language is used. The 
question of land reform is much too serious to be pre- 
judiced by wild statements.——Mr. Horwill’s account of the 
Report of the Committee of the Senate with regard to the 
Mormon Senator is curious reading. Party politics, it would 
seem, decided the issue, not the merits of the case; but the 
evidence given before the Committee points to a strange 
condition of things in a so-called civilised State. 





NOVELS. 
THE DAFT DAYS.* 

Mr. Nem Munro's earlier works were devoted to the 
congenial task of revivifying old Highland life,—with what 
success readers of The Lost Pibroch and John Splendid need 
not be reminded. Indeed, his genius seemed to be so 
inseparably associated with the romance of the past, or with 
its survival in the present, that his new venture exhibits him 
in an unfamiliar and unexpected light. For The Daft Days, 
though the scene is laid in a small country town in the High- 
lands, beyond the reach of the railway, is not only a story of 
to-day, but it is largely concerned, in the person of the central 
figure, with that most precocious product of modern civilisa- 
tion,—the American child. A priori, one could not have 
imagined a type more hopelessly antipathetic to the genius of 
Mr. Munro; but fortunately one is often wrong in these 
confident deductions, and the compliment which is paid to 
young America in the portrait of the amazing Bud Dyce is 
as handsome and complete as that paid to young Scotland 
in Miss Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Penelope. 

The theme of 7'he Daft Days is simple enough. Mr. Daniel 
Dyce, a middle-aged lawyer living with his two unmarried 
sisters ina remote Highland town, undertakes the charge of the 
orphan cbild of his brother, who migrated to America, married 
an actress, and settled in Chicago. Preparations are made on 
the assumption that the newcomer isa boy. Asa matter of 
fact, the little Northern burgh is invaded and captured by an 
amazing ten-year-old imp in petticoats. Lennox Dyce, alias 
“ Bud,” has many faults—she is wild, wayward, and volatile— 
but she has most of the virtues that count. In her own 
expressive Chicagoan slang, “If there’s one thing under the 
canopy that I am, it’s a liker.” The recital of her lustige 
Streiche is carried through with a gusto and geniality that 
never flag. But it would be a great mistake to regard the 
story as a mere extravaganza. The scene of Bud’s adventures 
is a Scots Cranford, drawn with equal affection and humour by 
Mr. Munro, who has introduced us to half-a-dozen characters 
who would be worth a pilgrimage to John-o’-Groat’s to see in 





© The Daft Days. By Neil Munro, London; W. Blackwoodand Sons. [6s. | 





the flesh. Uncle Dan is a most engaging and whimsical 
figure ; as for his sisters, they are both delightful, and Ailie is 
so adorable that we entirely understand Mr. Munro’s inability 
to provide her with a husband worthy of so incomparable a 
partner. Then there is the maid from Colonsay, Kate Mac. 
Neill, a gossip of priceless quality; Wully Oliver, the town 
bellman and general factotum; Miss Minto, the gentee] 
milliner ; and two thoroughly Cranfordian ladies, under whose 
roof “Bud” makes her first and last effort to conform to the 
discipline of school life. We have never met any one quite like 
“ Bud,” but if she is not true to life she is at least excellently well 
invented, and Mr. Munro has more than half convinced us that 
she does or did exist. Mr. Sargent painted her double a few 
years ago,—an intrepid little girl in a red coat with a hunting. 
crop, marching straight out of the picture into the mid. 
current of life. But though the little American play-actresg 
is the central figure of this high-spirited and wholesome 
entertainment, its abiding charm resides in the portraiture 
of the “ people of the placid, old, half-rustic world, that lives 
for ever with realities, and seldom sees the passions counter. 
feited.” 





Colonel Daveron. By Perc: White. (Hurst aud Blackett, 
6s.)—The critic who is a little tired of Mr. Percy White's 
brilliant satirical sketches of society will be pleasantly surprised 
to find that his new novel moves on different lines. Although 
the character of Colonel Daveron is drawn in more detail than 
the others, he is not the hero, that réle being reserved for his 
nephew, Tony Derrick. The record of Tony’s school life and the 
analysis of his feelings at his father’s ruin and death are given 
with much insight and detail, but the character of Colonel 
Daveron is on the whole the best thing in the book. The mental 
torture of the weak, vain man who has failed in his duty in the 
sight of the whole world is indicated with great subtlety,— 
indeed, the reader can hardly avoid being infected by the 
depression which hangs over the whole household at Ushdown 
Park. It may be doubted, hewever, whether, after Daveron’s 
failure in India, so shrewd a man of the world as Lord Brayfield 
would not have seen the folly of Mrs. Daveron’s desire to 
rehabilitate her husband in his own eyes by persuading him to 
stand for Parliament. It was only too obvious what kind of 
candidate he would make, and what a hold his immediate past 
would give to unscrupulous opponents. The whole novel is at 
once more solid and impressive than those stories to which Mr, 
Percy White has lately accustomed us, and it is pleasant to 
be able to congratulate him on his new and promising departure, 


The Good Comrade. By Una L.Silberrad. (A. Constable and Co, 
6s.)—One cannot but have a great regard for Miss Silberrad’s 
heroine, Julia Polkington, in spite of her extraordinary notions 
on the subject of the payment of debts of honour. She believes 
herself to be quite willing to commit a theft in order to 
pay such a debt, and actually does steal the “formula” and 
a specimen of an explosive which is greatly desired by the man 
with whom she is in love. In spite of these facts, the author 
obviously feels, and is clever enough to make her readers feel, 
that Julia is essentially an honest person, and the record of her ad- 
ventures makes very pleasant reading. The picture of the Polking- 
ton family with their shabby smartness and pretension is drawn 
with much humour, and before the end of the second chapter 
we recognise the lifelike character of the portraiture of that very 
capable lady, Mrs. Polkington, and of the terrible, gambling, 
drunken old captain. Julia’s adventures in Holland are also 
good reading. In short, The Good Comrade will do nothing to 
lower the high reputation which Miss Silberrad has made in 
the ranks of the novel-writers of to-day. 

Towing-Path Bess. By Richard Pryce. (Chapman and Ifall. 
6s.)—Mr. Pryce’s talent is hardly seen at its best in a collection 
of short stories, though those which are not concerned with what 
is known as “society ” are successful enough. Mr. Pryce does not 
deal easily with a country-house party, nor has he sufficient grace 
in writing to interest his readers in the question of how a young 
lady reformed her toilet and in so doing achieved the happiness 
of her life. The grim story whose title the book bears, if short, 
has in it an element of power, and “A Hewer of Stone” will 
give its readers a decided thrill. “A Girl of Lambeth” is 
original in theme; but the best story in the book is a study of a 
middle-class woman called “Care and Mrs. Willesden,” in which 
the central figure is photographic in its accuracy. 

READABLE Novets.—Short Cruises. By W.W. Jacobs. (Hurst 
and Blackett. 3s. 6d.)—Twelve short stories, full of the fun 
which we expect from Mr. Jacobs. The first is certainly not the 
best.——The Tracer of Lost Persons. By Robert W. Chambers. 
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are a . . 
(John Murray. 6s.)—The “Tracer” conducts a matrimonial 

, some of the business being of a very wonderful kind 
indeed.——The Midnight Guest. By F. M. White. (Cassell and 
Co, 68.)—This most ingeniously complicated story is founded 
on s recent murder case. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 

The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. I. (Macmillan and Co, 
17s, net.) —The first volume of the Cambridge Natural History, 
which has just made its appearance—after quite a number of the 
later volumes of this monumental work—deals with the simplest 
forms of life. Professor Marcus Hartog writes ou the Protozoa, 
Miss Igerna B. J. Sollas on the Porifera or Sponges, Professor 
Hickson on the Coelenterata and Ctenophora, and Professor 
MacBride on the Echinodermata. The work in all cases is 
extremely well done, and this volume includes a very satisfactory 
account of the most elementary kinds of living organisms, 
beginning with the simple protoplasmic cell which is the 
fundamental unit of all life, alike in plants and animals. In 
a brief excursus on the question of spontaneous generation 
Professor Hartog reminds us that, in spite of certain more 
or less sensational announcements of recent years, we are still 
no nearer any definite knowledge about the mysterious origin of 
life from inorganic matter. “If it took place in the remote past, 
it has not been accomplished to the knowledge of man in the 
history of scientific experience, and does not seem likely to be 
fulfilled in the immediate or even in the proximate future.” 
Life and Evolution. By F. W. Headley. (Duckworth and Co. 
8s. net.)—In this interesting book Mr. Headley, who is already 
well known as a fascinating and accurate writer on such subjects 
gives a lucid and popular account of the general process of 
organic evolution, showing how the simplest primitive forms of 
life may have developed, in the lapse of innumerable ages, into 
the higher animals of to-day. A chapter which will be read with 
special interest at the present time is that on the flight of birds, 
which is a really valuable contribution to the practical study of 
aeronautics, in the light of the only efficient “ flying machines ” 
which the world has yet seen. The admirable photograph of 
gulls at Port Erin which serves as a frontispiece shows the 
various conditions to which aeroplanes must be able in- 
stantaneously to adapt themselves very clearly——A Picture 
Book of Evolution. By Dennis Hird. Part I. (Watts and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hird’s little book aims at conveying some 
notion of the meaning of evolution to intelligent children, and 
seems to be well adapted to its end. 














THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 

Cotton. By C. W. Burkett and C. H. Poe. (A. Constable and 
Co. 8s. 6d. net.) —This typically American work contains a useful 
and, even to the general reader, an interesting account of the 
cotton industry, from the standpoint of the Southern States. 
The authors claim, in a somewhat dithyrambic introduction, that 
cotton is the most important of the world’s crops, and that it 
would be impossible to dispense with its products. That is a 
slight exaggeration, because the European world had to get on 
without cotton for a good many centuries, and it is only within 
the last hundred and fifty years that its use has reached any 
considerable degree of importance. At present, though the use 
of cotton in this country has not yet reached the American pro- 
portions named by Messrs. Burkett and Poe in their introduction, 
where they claim that it enters into nearly every act of life, it 
furnishes one of our greatest industries, and a cotton famine 
would have the most disastrous results for Lancashire, and, 
indeed, for England in general. The book now before us con- 
tains a full account of the various processes adopted in the 
growth, sale, and manufacture of cotton in the United States, 
and teems with statistics of all kinds, which are guaranteed by 
the position of one of the authors as Professor of Agriculture at 
a well-known Technical College. It is intended maivly for the 
expert, but is written in a popular—occasionally too popular— 
style, and may be skimmed with interest by the reader who 
desires to know the history of cotton, from the plantation to 
the factory, and the prospects of its future growth and 
exploitation. 








THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET EZEKIEL. 

The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. ‘By Henry A. Redpath, D.Litt. 
(Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This volume maintains the high 
standard of excellence which is to be found in the series of 
“Westminster Commentaries” to which it belongs. There is uo 








more difficult book in the Old Testament, whether we regard its 
practical or its mystical portions. We have to consider the 
prophet as a teacher and a statesman, and as a seer of visions. 
He is the first of the series of great thinkers who imagined 
Utopias. The “ New Temple” which is described in xl.-xlvii., with 
its details of measurement, furniture, services, &c., is one of the 
most remarkable things in Scripture. A new feature in the 
treatment of this subject is to be seen in the illustrations by Mr. 
W. Hilton Nash. It appears as a four-square building, measuring 
about eight hundred and sixty feet each way (the cubit being 
taken as = 20°57 inches). We cannot follow Dr. Redpath into the 
details of his most interesting and valuable introduction and 
commentary. One point, however, seems to demand notice, 
the prophecy of the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Nothing but conquest can fulfil the language of the pre- 
diction, but there is no record that such an event ever 
took place. That he invaded it in 6568 B.C. we know; 
that he conquered it is not “probable,” but very much the 
contrary. Professor Flinders Petrie says: “ He did at least enter 
the Delta, and pitch his royal pavilion before the entry of 
Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes.” But he could hardly have done 
more. Aahmes had a generally prosperous reign from 570-526. 
In his early days civil strife and his differences with the Greek 
mercenaries gave Nebuchadnezzar an opportunity; but a complete 
Babylonian subjugation is inconsistent with what we know of the 
general tenor of this time. Professor Maspero sums up the matter 
thus: “ We may well believe that Amasis lost the conquests won 
by his predecessor in Phoenicia ..... . but there is nothing to 
indicate that the Chaldaeans ever entered Egypt itself.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


— ne 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ]} 





The “ First Publishers of Truth.” Edited by Norman Penney. 
With Introduction by Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. (Headley 
Brothers. 15s. net.)}—The contents of this volume, we are told, 
first appeared as supplements to the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society. Early in the eighteenth century the London 
Yearly Meeting, which may be called the “ Friends’ Conference,” 
urged upon the provincial meetings to “collect matters for a 
General History of the Entrance and Progress of Truth in this 
Age.” The documents now printed were responses to this call, 
and, having remained in manuscript for many years, are now 
printed. Is not the word “First” in the title somewhat 
strange? When the Friends spoke of their teaching as The Truth 
they did no more than what other religious bodies have always 
done, and still do; but that their missionaries were the “ first” to 
publish truth they could hardly have thought. Dr. Hodgkin 
points out a fact of which these papers will furnish many 
illustrations, that it was the Puritans with whom the early 
Friends came into collision. It was during the reign of 
Independency in the Commonwealth time that the activity of 
Quakerism came to its height. And a very disturbing force it 
was. We are so familiar with the term that it does not move us, 
yet the word “steeplehouse” must have been felt as a great 
insult by men to whom the Church represented all that was best 
and most revered. 


A Brief Enquiry into the Invocation of Saints. By H. F. Stewart, 
B.D. (S8.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)—This little book is a model of contro- 
versial literature, so thorough is it in its treatment of the subject, 
and withal so temperate in its tone. The practice of invocation 
has its root in the doctrine of merit; if the saints are appealed to 
for their prayers, it is because they are supposed to have a claim 
to be heard. And the foundation of this claim is substantially 
the same as that which is expressed by the doctrine of the 
Treasury of Merit. The practice was not formally adopted in 
the Western Church till the end of the seventh century, but the 
leaven had begun to work very early. The veneration of martyrs 
in times almost primitive, with its developments, contained by 
implication the spirit of practices which were not formally sane- 
tioned till much later days. It is only another proof of the fact 
that all appeals to this age or that as supplying a perfect standard 
of doctrine and practice are unreasonable. 





Sixty Years of Citizen Work and Play. By William Phillips, 
J.P. (Alexander and Shepheard. 4s.)—Mr. Phillips has done, 
we do not doubt, excellent work as a “citizen.” The record of 
his social and political action amply proves it. But he some- 
times writes very foolish things. Here is one which is, happily, a 
very simple matter of figures. “Ever since the destruction of 
Ireland’s native Parliament but little over a century ago the 
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which ho Roman Catholic could sit; but this may pass. 


years—to four millions. 


s0 much. 


The Fall of Napoleon. By Oscar Browning, M.A. (John Lane. 


12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Oscar Browning has spared no pains to carry 


out his purpose of writing “a personal history of Napoleon” 
during the years 1813-15. 
ties; he has visited the battlefields. 


Napoleonic literature. 
and of what they ought to have done, we cannot accept. 


attitude towards the “Corsican” 


[Satan] will win!” 
‘to say the least, Europe had plenty of reason for thinking so. 


No little part of his astonishing success was due to his absolute 
The world was not prepared to deal with a 


want of scruple. 
man of genius who was absolutely free from all moral conven- 
tions. 
measure of the crimes which they commit, there could be no 
question as to what ought to have been done with Napoleon. 
The murder of the Duc @’Enghien alone put him out of the pale. 
Mr. Browning has contrived with great success to enter into 
the spirit of the Whig minority which criticised the action of 
the English Ministry of the time. Their attitude it is not difficult 
to understand. They had been in the “cold shade of Opposition” 


for a quarter of a century, and had abundant reasons for disliking 


the possessors of political power. That Lord Liverpool and Lord 
Castlereagh made many blunders and were sometimes un- 
scrupttilous need not be denied ; but that they or any responsible 
Ministry could have countenanced the establishment of Napoleon’s 
rule on the plea that he was the chosen of the French people is 
au impossible supposition. As for Napoleon’s “throwing himself 
ot English hospitality,” the plea is valueless. He knew that only 
here would his life be safe, because ours was the only capital 
which he had not insulted and robbed, ours the only country 
which had not suffered from the lust and greed of his Grand 
Arimy. 


Poems by Hartley Coleridge. (S. Wellwood. 1s. net.)—This is 
a selection from the two volumes published in 1851, a little more 
than two years after the poet’s death. It includes, and this very 
rightly, many of the sonnets and but few of the other poems. 
The first occupy ninety-three, the other twenty-seven, pages. In 
the sonnet Hartley Coleridge was confessedly great, though even 
in these, his more finished compositions, he sometimes allows some 
feebleness to pass. “Earth’s final shake,” and “ past, extinct, and 
out of date” are examples. Here is a specimen in which there is 
no drawback :— 


* One month is past, another is begun, 
Since merry bells rang out the dying year, 
And buds of rarest green begin to peer 
As if impatient for a warmer sun ; 
And though the distant bills are bleak and dun, 
The virgin snowtrop, like a lambent fire, 
Pierces the cold earth with its green-streaked spire ; 
And in dark woods the wandering little one 
May find a primrose. Thus the better mind 
Puts forth some flowers, escaped from Paradise, 
Though faith be dim, as faintest wintry skies, 
And passion fierce as January wind. 
O God, vouchsafe a sunbeam clear and kind, 
To cheer the pining floweret ere it dies.” 


We have ventured to correct “ began” in line 3 to “ begin.” 


The Future of Austria-Hungary and the Attitude of the Great 
Powers. (A. Constableand Co. 2s. net.)—As the bulk of this book 
appeared in the columns of the Spectator, we are discharged of 
the duty of passing criticism on its contents, beyond stating 
that the value of the work is enhanced by a bibliography giving 
a list of volumes dealing with the political aspect of the question. 


The Public Records and the Constitution. By Luke Owen Pike, 
M.A. (H. Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.)—It may be as well to explain 
what Mr. Pike actually does. He takes the chief Courts and 
Departments of Government and shows how they have attained 
their present form. The Treasury, for instance, was originally 





population of Ireland has decreased by four millions.” “ Native 
Parliament” is a somewhat strange term for an Assembly in 
What 
Mr. Phillips asserts is that ever since the Parliament was 
“ destroyed” there has been a continous decreasé amounting 
in “little over a century ”’—to be exact, one hundred and six 
Now what are the facts? The Census 
Returns for Ireland have been :—1801 (the year of the Union), 
5,395,456 ; 1811, 5,937,836 ; 1821, 6,801,827 ; 1831, 7,767,401; 1841, 
8,175,124. In forty years after the Union there was an increase 
of 2,779,668. Any book of statistics would have told Mr. Phillips 


He has studied the available authori- 
Without doubt he has 
produced a book which should have its place in any library of 
His general view of Napoleon’s chatacter 
and of the actioy of the European Powers, of what they did 
His 
reminds us of an anecdote of 
Lord Thurlow, who when the “Paradise Lost,’ a book hitherto 
unknown to him, was read, exclaimed: “By God, I hope he 
Napoleon was really hostis humani generis, or, 


If men are to be judged and treated according to the 


the place in which Domesday Book was kept, and whete, also the 
King’s Court sat. Then the Court was transferted to the 
Exchequer, and this Department absorbed the fitiancial business 
of the Kingdom. Domesday Book, with all other fiscal records 
became Exchequer records. There was, however, a Lord High 
Treasurer, to whom all the Exchequer authorities were subordi. 
nate. In 1714 this dignitary disappeared, his duties being dis. 
charged by Commissioners. Thesé became the financial authori. 
ties, the Exchequer being, so to speak, dethroned; the Court 
itself disappeared by virtue of the Judicature Acts. But as the 
Lord High Treasurer survived the Treasury, so the Chaticellor of 
the Exchequer survives the Exchequer. All this is very 
characteristic of English methods. The pamphlet is ful} of 
curious learning. 


State Children in Australia. By Catherine Helen Spence, 
(Vardon and Sons, Adelaide.)—In Australia the State looks 
after all the children who, for one reason or atiother, are with. 
out parental control, and if is the law that they should be 
brought up not in institutions but in homes. We cannot accept 
all the claims that Miss Spence makes on behalf of the Govern. 
ment of South Australia—it is of this Colony that she writes 
but in the management of the “State children ” we certainly seg 
an example to be followed. This volume contains a most 
interesting account of the work which has been done, and we 
commend it most earnestly to the attention of our readers. Tie 
briefest notice ought not to be without a mention of the 
venerable lady, Caroline Emily Clark, “to whose initiative the 
movement, with all its far-reaching developments and expansion,” 
is due. She was on the first Council, and resigned after attaining 
her eightieth year. This book owes its existence to a desire og 
the part of her colleagues to recognise her services. We observa 
that the workers on this line do not believe in co-education., 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest. (Longmans and Co, 
5s. net.)—Mr. C. 8S. Loch furnishes an introduction extending to 
nearly two hundred closely printed pages, of which it may safely 
be said that any one who masters its contents ought not to go 
wroug in the regulation of his charities. It will be understood 
that Mr. Loch does not, except incidentally and by implication, 
give opinions. He states facts, marshalling thom in an order which 
is of itself highly illuminating. ‘The prospect is not without 
hope, and if our legislators do not mar if by Socialistic schemes, 
we may see a decided improvement. Under the head of “Non- 
provision for Widows and Children,” for instance, we read:— 
“ Popular setititment has been the trading basis of the collecting 
burial societies ; it is now supplying them with as good a basis 
for ordinary insurance.” This is progress. But the difficulty 
remains of inducing the recipient of the money to treat it as 
capital to be invested, not ineome to be spent. A rough-and- 
ready method would be to convert the insurance payment into 
the form of an annuity. But then there are cases—of extreme 
old age or very feeble health—when to buy an annuity is impro- 
vident. The introduction is followed by special articles on 
various cognate subjects. After these comes the list of charities, 

The Statesman’s Year Book, 1907. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D. 
with the Assistance of J. P. A. Renwick, M.A. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Of Imperial subjects specially dealt with in 
this new issue (the forty-fourth) we have an account of Mr. 
Haldane’s Army scheme, and an exposition of our naval strength 
as compared with that of other countries by Mr. Fred T. Jane. 
We have a more detailed account of the Channel Islands and the 
Isle of Man. The Transvaal Constitution is also set forth. 
Generally the volume maintains its high reputation, both for the 
completeness and the “ modernness ” of the information supplied. 
How much pains has been taken that the facts and figures should 
be of the most recent date may be gathered from the fact that 
the “Additions and Corrections” occupy ninety-six pages, of 
which seventy-five, or more than three-quarters, are appropriated 
to matters concerning Great Britain and the Colonies. The maps, 
too, are not less illustrative. We have among them the Anglo- 
French delimitation in Nigeria, the Tureo-Egyptian boundary, 
and the new boundary of the Aden Protectorate. 





Arms, Armour, and Alabaster round Nottingham. By George 
Fellows. (H. B. Saxton, Nottingham. 12s. 6d. net.)—The tombs, 
with figures, armorial bearings, &c., to be seen in some twelve 
churches in the neighbourhood of Nottingham are described in 
this volume. A few genealogical particulars are given, as when, 
for instance, the families still in possession are connected with 
the persons commemorated. The monuments in Strelley Church 





may be mentioned as being peculiarly interesting. The family 
still exists, but at Oakerthorpe, in Derbyshire. The pedigree 
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shows an whbroken descent for eight hundred years, the first of 
the name being William de Strelley (1100-1135). Mr. Fellows 
gives some interesting details as to prices. 


The Voice of the Sea, Edited by Ingram Swale (G. Routledge 
and Sons, 2s. 6d.), one of the series of “ Wayfaring Books,” is very 
skilfully put together. Its first section is “ England and the Sea,” 
go that it starts with an appeal to patriotic instincts with 
Campbell's “ Mariners of England.” The second section is “The 
Message of the Sea.” “Morning and Night on the Sea,” and the 
sections that succeed, give us “ sea-scapes.” Among the other 
parts is “ The Sea as Symbol.” 


In the series of “ Handbooks of Practical Gerdening” (John 
Lane, 2s. 6d. net) we have The Book of Rock and Water Gardens, 
by Charles Thonger. These gardens, as Mr. Thonger understands 
them, are not for every one. “ Ugly and ridiculous in itself and 
ill-adapted to the growth of plants, the average ‘rockery’ is an 
eyesore. ..-+- A few stunted ferns share with a tangle of dusty 
ivy the melancholy duty of partly screening an ill-considered 
heap of stones and vitrified brick rubbish.” We then have an 
account of the real thing, quite admirable, but, alas! unattain- 
able, at least for the majority. Water also is nearly as difficult 
to get as genuine rock. One may have a pond and tubs, but 
felices ter et amplius they who have a stream, or ever so small a 
“rivulet crossing their ground.” However, Mr. Thonger gives 
some valuable hints on the subject. The water-garden, we gather 
from his remarks, is more within reach than the rock-garden. On 
both subjects he is certainly instructive. 


New Epirions.—Historic Notes on the Books of the Old and New 
Testaments. By Samuel Sharpe. (Elliot Stock. 6s. net.)—These 
“Notes,” first published in 1858, were worth reprinting. Mr. 
Sharpe was an eminent Hebraist, made a translation of the Bible, 
and contributed in many ways to the study of sacred literature. 
In not a few matters the best opinion of theological students has 
come round to the position which Mr. Sharpe occupied about half- 
a-century ago.—In “ Routledge’s New Universal Library ” (G. 
Routledge and Sons, Is. net per vol.) we have Past and Present, 
by Thomas Carlyle; Companions of My Solitude, by A. Helps ; 
Friends in Council, by the same; Constitutional and other Essays, 
and Lays of Ancient Rome, being respectively the third and the 
ninth volumes of “Lord Macaulay’s Works”; and Victor Hugo’s 
Last Days of a Condemned, Translated by Sit Hesketh Fleetwood. 
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and then in force, will participate. 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
H A M™M 


Established 1835. 
Luxurious 


COSTS FRE 


ELLING 


DESIGNS FREE 


SOLID 








ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


rol l -— oe. h SS 
Easy Chairs 


afford that repose and comfort which 
can only be obtained by the com- 
bination of expert designing and the 
use of specially selected materials. 











Hamptons’ Book (8 211) of New Designs 
in Easy Chairs and Settees is Now 
Ready, and can be had Post-Free. 


TTamptons seli ali goods at a minimum profit for cash—Estchange any 
purchase if not satisfactory—Deliver free within 30 miles or pay 
carriage tev any Railway Station in Great Britain. 

Head Offices and only Showrooms— 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, BO. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.0.V.O. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... £16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 


Expeénses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profite 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiouary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908. 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 





INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. « A. VIAN, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Educational Institutions. 
Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for 0 yearsj cent, per annum. 








Assurances at very low premiums 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 





25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and H.R.H. 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 


TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on application. 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











2 ue oe ie LOND OWN» 
The FOOTNOTE REQUIRING APPLICANTS for the posts of 
LECTURERS advertised in this journal of May 25th to be MEDICAL MEN, 
APPLIES ONLY to Lecturers on ‘“* HYGIENE IN RELATION TO PHYSI.- 
CAL EXERCISES.” Intending applicants will please note this correction. 
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yres (B.), Christian Baptism, 800 ..........c0.ccccseseeeceeeenees (Cc 


A = 
Beardsley (R. C.), Design aud Construction of Hydroelectric 























H. Kelly) net 5/0 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


TWO RESIDENT ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES W 
in October, in the Abbas Girls’ School, Cairo, and in the Been’ Ging sort 








Plant, 8vo and Training College, Cairo, under the Ministry of 
(Spon) net 21/0 | School consists Primary Classes, attended 4 by is ane Abbas 
Beauclerk (C. W. W. D.), A National Arms, cr 8vo..........(King & Sell) net 2/6 | Mohammedans. Sanieh School consists of Primary Classes, attendet 2 
Beleber (J.), Essentials in Architecture, Cf 3VO ........0.....0+. (Batsford) net 5,0 ; 216 girls, mainly Mobammedans, to which is attached the Training College 
Bennie (P. B.), Rational and Effective Treatment of Hip Disease, Svo with an attendance of 15 students. English Head-Mistrosses, 4 
(Bailligre) net 5/0 | must hold a Diploma in Teaching, have experience as Teachers, be not lesa 
Benson (R. H.), A Mirror of Shalott, cr 8vo covoronecesoneresengeoal Pitman) 6 | than 25 years of age, and have a robust constitution. They » tak 

Bowden (Mrsa.), Nella of Pretoria, cr 8v0........ (Dig g & Long) 6/0 | Special interest in the education and training of Oriental girls, Por ro : 

Buckle (H.), The After Life, 8v0..............0.00c000 ..(E. Stock) net 7/6 | of thé vacant posts special training and experience as a Kindergarten Teaches 
Burnaby (E.), Memories of Famous ‘frials, 8v0 .............0+ ....(Sisley) net 7/6 | 4# an essential qualification. Salary, £197 per annum (£Eg.16 per mentom). 

Burrows (R. M.), The Discoveries iu Crete and their. Bearing on the rising to £246 per annum (£Eg.20 per mensem), with furnished marters’ 

History of Ancient Civilitation, 8VO ...........ss0+seceeeesesees (J. Murray) net 5/0 | Allowance for passage out to Exypt. Summer vacation not less than tw, 
Campbell (H.), On Treatment. er 8vo ........... -os(Baillidre) net 5/0 | months. Seeing hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted 7 
Carus (P.), Chinese Life and Customs, 8vo ................ ..(K. Paul) net 3/6 Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied >, 
Carus (P.), Chinese Thought, 8V0...........06....+ ..(K. Paul) net 4/6 | copies only of testimonials, should be sent to Miss JOHNSTONE. Head. 
Chart (D. A.), The Story of Dublin, 12mo................ CMe Hk Dent) net 46 istress, Savieh School and Training College, Cairo, to whom Candidates 
Cheyne (T. K.), Traditions and Belief of Ancient Israel, §8vo......(Bluck) net 15,0 — apply for further information. : 
Commons (J. R.), Races and Immigrants in America, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/6 he latest mail by which applications may be posted will leave London og 
Cook (T. 4-) Belge and O'Kelly, 4to .. sean seen sees esos AO net mR Friday, June 21st, 1907. 
Cope (G. C.), Poems, er 8V0.........cccceceeseeeceeeeee es ..--(E. Mathews) net 5, 7 
Corelli (M.), Delicia, and other Stories, er 80 ........6....ccceeceeoes (Constable) 60 INISTRY OF EDUCATIO N, EGY PT 
Coutts (F.), The Heresy of Job, 4t0...........ccccececeeee ccceeee cen ene oneness (Lane) net 5/0 —_— ‘ 
Davies i$); The Discovered Need of a Mediator : Sermons ...(Thynne) net 2/6 ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Cairo and 
Davis (E. M.), The Price of Sileuce, cr Svo 6/0 | Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) English, includin, 
Dawe (C.), The Life Perilous. er 8vo ................ ...(Hutebinson) 6/0 | History and Geography ; or (2) Mathematics; or (3) Science (Experimental 
De Morgan (W.), Alice-for-Short, er 3¥0 ................0000000es(Heinemann) 6/0 | Physics and Chemistry). To enter on duties lst October. About 40) boys ig 
Dewsnup (E. R.), The Housing Problem in England. er 8vo each School, prone f Mohammedane. 

(Sherratt & Hughes) net 5/0 Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 30 years of ago, have 

Dodd (M. D. A.). The Days of a Year, 4t0................c0000 (E. Mathews) net 2/6 | robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree in Honours, Tie 
Dodge (W. P.), The Real Sir Richard Burton, er $VO....................(Unwin) 6/0 | must have experience as Teachers; prefereuce will be given to applicants who 
Donovan (D.), The Gold Spinner, cr 8¥0...........6..000000 senders (EB. V. White) 6/0 | hold a Diploma in Teaching. 
Dunbar (W.), Poems, Cr 8V0 .........ccceececseeeseeceeees (Cawb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 Salary, £295 per annum (REg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per annum 
Duthie (D. W.), The Case of Sir John Fastolf, aud other Historial Studies, (£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage outto Egypt. Teaching hours 

I scenic cede alah aceon tenenateseoXeniinnsigl (Smith & Elder) net 5/0 | on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not less 
Erman (A.), A Handbook of Egyptiau Religion, Svo ......... (Constable) net 10/6 | than two months. . 

Findlay (G. G.), The Books of the Prophets, Vol. 1I., l2wo...(C. H. Kelly) 2/6 Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
Gleeson (D.), Madame Rose Lummis, cr &vo....... ..(Burns & Oates) net 2/6 | copies only of testimonials, to be seut—marked outside ‘* Assistunt-Master. 
Glyn (M. Hi), The Rhythmic Conception of Music, cr 8vo (Longmaus) net 3/6 | ships”—to DOUGLAS DUNLOP, Esq., Ministry of Education, Cairo, Egypt, 
Gomme (G. L.), The Governance of London, vo ..............:...( Unwin) net 15/0 | to whom Candidates may apply for further information, 

Havotaux (G.), Contemporary France, Vol. IIL., 8vo ........1Gonstable) net 15/0 The latest mail by which applications may be posted will leave London on 
Hardy (N. H. yond Bikingtee (E. W.), The Savage South Seas (eee — = Friday, June 21st, 1907. 

ekking (A.), In roh of Jéhanne, Cr 8V0 00.0... 6... .cc ce eeeeeceeereereeee (Long) 6 — =~ 
Hendrick (B. J.), The Story of Insurance, cr Svo.............(Heinemann) net 3/6 ANTED, a Clergyman of the Church of England for 
Herrick (A. B.) and Boynton (E.C,), American Electric Railway Practice, specibnes as PRINCIPAL and SECRETARY of the LAWRENCE 

TED seccauesemmenscaneemersennetenoueee iealietiaeaineiuaipmbaint ceeeeeseene( Spon) net 12/6 | ASYLUM at LOVEDALE iu the NILGIRI HILLS, about 4 miles from 
Hill (G. C.), Heredity and Selection iu Sociology, “vo.............. (Black) net 12/6 | OOTACAMUND, MADRAS PRESIDENCY. Height above sea-level 7,300 teet, 
Hughes (J. L.) and Klemm (L. R.), Progress of Education in the Century, with anuual mean temperature of 68 degrees. 

i iincuinnernteanerehiininnhe ceniigaacuonsineranstagien ...ese-(Chambers) net 5/0 The Asylum is a Government-aide institution for the care and education of 
Jones (T. W. S.), The Making of a Miracle, 8¥0 .\............ce..c0008 (E. Stock) 6,0 | the orphan children of British soldiers, the establishment of such children 
Kalthoff (A.), The Rise of Christianity, cr vo . cease Watts) net 2/6 | being 300 boys and 165 girls. 

Kempis: Works, Vol, V., 120 ........00...00 000+ .(K. Paul) net 5/0 Applicants for the appointment must be graduates of a recognised British 


nd G rain Elevators, 8Svo 





Ketchum (M. 8.), The Design of W Bins, 
Knox (C. E.), Electric Light Wiriug, 8vo ...............+ ponmnesuacnenl Spon) net 


0 


8/ 
























(Constable) net 16/0 











Lambert (T. W.), Fishing in British Columbia, 8vo ............... (H. Cox) net 5/0 
Lechinere (J.), Pretty Polly, 4t0 0.0... ....cceecccceeeseceeseceeceeseeeee on ( Lame) net 748 
Lewis (A. S.), Forty-one Faesimiles of Dated Christian Arabic MSS., 4to 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
aces (H.), Workmen's Compensation Act, 1906, Svo .............(Jordan) net 3/6 

abie (H. C.), The neaps Message of the Cross, cr 8vyo (Oliphant) net 3/6 
Mackaye (P.), Sappho and Phaon, cr 8V0 ....... 00.000 00c0008 (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Marsh (i), rH ee EE) a (Long) 6/0 
Mercer (W. H.) and Collins (A. E.), Records of Colonial Officers, 8vo 

(Wateriow) net 2/6 
Montrésor (F. F.), The Burning Torch, cr 8V0 ..........c000sceee0s (J. Murray) 60 
Neihardt (J. G.), The Lonesome Trail, cr 8vo ............. secsveeeeaue) 6/0 
Nicolay (F.), Napoleon at the Boulogne Camp, cr Svo............. (Cassell) net 7/6 
Pain (B.), First Lessons in Story- Writing, 12mo 
(Literary Correspondence College) net 2/6 
Patten (S. N.), The New Basis of Civilization, cr Svo ....... (Macwillan) net 4/6 
Practical Problems in Banking and Currency, 8voe ............ (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Pratt (S. C.), The Waterloo Campaign, cr 8vo ............ (Sonnenschein) net 5/0 
Robertson (J. M.), Pioneer Humanists, cr 8vo (Watts) net . 6/0 
Sabatini (R.), Love at Arms, Cr BVO ........:..ccceeceeeees ...(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Sandow (E.), The Construction and Reconstru e Human Body, 

GB ves ven.000c0ng scene sncnngnseemsicadebohanchnebdanliahhwevsers scesecvesecoeed (PF. Griffiths) net 12/6 
Senn (C. H.), Recherch¢ Entrées, cr 8vo... aeeiddsieacaaaaal (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Simpson (J.), Game and Game Coverts, 4to.....................++-(Simpkin) net 15/0 
Sommer (A. V.) and Zwemer (8. M.), cr 8v0.............006.. Nene net 3/6 
Speer (R. E.), The Marks of a Man, cr 8vo ....... seccececcecececeeceslAb@VOll) net 3/6 
Sveuske (A.), Sweden's Rights and ber Present Political Position, er 8v0 

(Unwin) net 2/6 
Temple (A. A.). Flowers and Trees of Palestine, 4to .......... (E. Stock) net 6/0 
Trive (RK. W.), In the Fire of the Heart, or SV0...... 00. ...c.cceceseenere (Bell) net 4/6 
Twelvetrees (W. N.), Concrete Steel Buildings, er 8vo ..... (Whittaker) net 10/0 
Unknown Power Behind the Nationalist Party (The), by the Editor of 

*“ Grievances from Ireland,” cr 8V0 .............. cceeeeee ..(Sounenschein) net 5/0 
Urquhart (P.), The Web, Cf 8V0 ...........ccccecessescecersesesceneees (Ward & Lock) 6” 
Walker (8. F.), Pocket-Book of Electric Lightiug und Heating, 12mo 

(Lockwood) net 7/6 
Walker (W. L.), What About the New Theolocy ? cr 8vo(T.& T. Clark) net 2/6 
Waring (H. F.), Christianity and its Bible, er 8¥0 .............s00 (Unwin) net 6/6 
Whittaker (T.), The Liberal State; a Speculation, er 8vo Watts) net 2/6 
Wilson (D H.), Georwe Morlaud, cf 800 .........ccccececceeceseees (W. Scott) net 3/6 
Wright (M. B.), Bolivia the Central Highway of South America, 4to 

(Cazenove) net 42/0 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ACCLESFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED, to commence duties in September. Salary 


#100 (fixed) per annum, and Capitation of £1 per Pupil peraunum, Average 
uttendance for past three years 19). . 

Applications, with ten copies of not more than three testimonials of recent 
date, to be made not later than 17th June to the Hon. Secretary, C. E. STEEN, 
Parr's Bank, Macclesfield, who will supply further information. 


Couxrtr BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL and P.T. CENTRE.—WANTED for Term com- 
mencing 12th September, 1907, TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES for 
SCIENCE and HISTORY at salaries of £120 and £115 respectively. Previous 
essential for Science Mistress. 





ex 
Applications should be forwarded not later than the 15th June, 1907, to the 
undersigned. 
Education Offices, Wigan. JOHN W. HORNE, Secretary. 
3ist May, 1907. 





ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE— 
WANTED. in September, a Lady to undertake part of the 

duties of MISTRESS of METHOD, and also to LECTURE on one other 
subject. Salary according to qualitications and experience—Address, The 
Bev. the PRINCIPAL 


| by the resignation of Professor W. 








University, and preterence will be given to a married man. 

The salary of the appointment is Rs. 500 per mensem, rising to Rs. 750 by 
five annual inerements of Rs. 50, a furnished house and free medical attendance 
being also given. There is no pension attached to the appoiutment. £100 will 
be given to the selected candidate for outfit and passage. 

The appointment may be terminated ‘on either side by six months’ notice 
being given, but the Committee reserves to itself the right of summary 
removal for incapacity or misconduct. Particulars of the Asylum may be 
obtained from Messrs. Henry S. King and Co., 65 Cornhill, London 

All applications, stating age, qualifications, &c., with a medical certificate of 
Fm sae fitness, shoukl be sent to the Vice-Chairman, Lawrence Asylum, 

jotacamund, so as to reach him not later than 3lst August, 1907. 

27th April, 1907. L. E. BUCKLEY, Vice-Chairman 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 
n PHILOSOPHY and EDUCATION for Session 1907-8. 

Applications and testimonials should be received not later than Thursday, 
June 2th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. Duties will commeuce on September Ist, 1907. 











JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
May 25th, 1907. Secretary and Registrar, 
OLYWELL COUNTY SCHOOL, 


The GOVERNORS of the Holywell County School INVITE APPLICA. 
TIONS from Graduates of any British University for the post of CLASSICAL 
MASTER. Salary £18, rising to £150. Crudidates are requested to state 
what other subjects they are prepared to teach. Applications, stating age, 
qualifications, previons experience, with copies of threo recent testimonials, 
to be forwarded to the undersigned not Inter than June 30th, 1907. 
FRED LLEWELLYN JONES, B.A., LL.B., 
Clerk to the Holywell County School Governors, 
Town Hall, Holywell, 


June Sth, 1907. 
‘BrProrp COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 








(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
w. 
The COUNCIL ure about to APPOINT a LIBRARIAN, Candidates must 
hold a degree or its equivalent, and have had training or experience in the 
| work of a Librarian. 
} Twenty-live copies of applications, and of not more than three recent 
testimonials, must be sent not later than June 28th to the Secretary of the 
College, from whom further informatiou may be obtained. 
E. T. McK NIGHT, Secretary. 


THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an WOMAN ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in EDUCATION. Stipend £125.—For 
further particulars apply to the REGISTRAR. 


RINCIPAL OF THE DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL. (Salary £500.) 


The BOARD INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PRINCIPALSHIP racant 
H, Woodward.—Applications, with refer- 
ences and testimonials (if desired), should be sent not later than June 25th to 
| Professor CAREY, the University, Liverpool, from whom further information 
as to dates and tenure of the post may be obtained. 


HORTHAND TYPIST.—YOUNG MAN REQUIRED. 

Good education, quick, accurate shorthand, typewriting, essential. 

Youth with literary tastes preferred.—State references, salary required, 
“C. E.,” c/o Messrs. Street, 42 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER REQUIRED in September for 
4 Boarding-House licensed by the GOVERNORS of ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, W. Must be experienced in the care of girls.— 
Apply to Miss MOORE, 57 Brouk Green, Hammersmith, W. 
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—_———— 
AMENDED NOTICE. 


DBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


E 

8" -MASTERSHIP of this School will shortly become VACANT 
wing 4 pam nv of the present Head-Master, Mr. Lowry, on his 
: tment to the Head-Mastership of Tonbridge Grammar School. 
*PP ee Income of the Head-Master arises from a fixed stipend of £200 a year 

nd £4 bead-money per scholar. There are now 223 scholars in the School. 
r Head-Master has also an excellent Boarding- House free of rent aud rates, 
bm mmodating forty boarders, auderected at a cost of £11,500. The Boarding- 
House fee apart from Tuition, is. £55. The School includes five Boarding- 
Houses with a beautiful Chapel and large Hall recently built from donations. 

The Head-Master must be a University Graduate. : 

Preference will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed forty. 

Further information and copies of the scheme may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Governors, Mr. W. ROBINSON, Solicitor, Sedbergh, 8.0., to 
whom Candidates shall forward their applications, together with information 
as to age, qualifications, &c., and 20 printed copies of references or of testi- 
monials, before the 30th June inst. 

The Governors will meet for Election on Saturday, July 13th, on which day 
Selected Candidates will be invited to attend at Sedbergh , 
"The Head-Master will be expected to enter upon his duties on the 18th of 
September, 1907. : . 

Sedbergh, June Ist, 1907. 











V ILLIAM JONES'S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
MONMOUTH. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


The GOVERNING BODY of the above School INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The School is conducted under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners, and 
is a First Grade School of modern type. The School buildings have been 
recently erected and equipped with modern requirements, aud are adapted for 
the reception of lw Day Scholars and 40 Boarders, and a resident staff of 
Teachers. 

There are Scholarships tenable in the School, and also Exhibitions to any 
place of Higher Education in the United Kingdom approved by the 
Governors. 

The duties will commence in September next. 

Candidates for the appointment must be between 25 and 35 years of age, and 
must send in their applications, together with 25 copies of printed testimonials, 
and the names of not more than three persons to whom reference may be 
made, on or before the 6th day of July, 1907, to Mr. ARTHUR VIZARD, 
Clerk to the Governors, Monmouth, from whom forms of application and full 
information mav be obtained 


G*** OF HULL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. H. ROWLAND, B.Sc. (Lond.) 


The above COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of THREE ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES for the Ceutral (Brunswick Avenue) Girls’ Secondary School. 
Preference will be given to applicants who possess a Degree or its equivalent, 
aud whose education, training, and experience bave beev in connection with 
Secondary Schools. The salary in each case will be £100 per annum. 

(a) Form Mistress for the Middle School. Special Subjects—English 
Literature and History. 

(b) Form Mistress for Middle School. Special Subjects—Geography 
and History. 

(c) Form Mistress for Middle or Lower School. Ordinary Subjects. 

Forms for application may be obtained from the undersigned on receipt of 
astamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and must be returned on or before 


the 17th of June. 
J. T. RILEY, Secretary of Education. 
Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, 
23rd May. 1907. 


‘tppoeiaied COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
SECONDARY SCHUOLS, 


The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE in 
September the services of :— 

ONE ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the Sheffield West Riding Secondary 
School to teach Geography aud Lower Form Subjects, Salary, 
£110 per annum. 

ONE ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the Normanton Secondary School, 
with special qualificatious in Freuch, Salary, £100 per annum. 

ONE ASSISTANT-MASTER at the Mexborough scondary School, 
qualified to teach Mathematics, Science, and Geography. Salary, 
£140 per annum, 

Applications for these posts must be made on Forms to be obtained from 
the Education Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they 
must be returned not later than 9 a.m. Monday, June 17th, 1907. Copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials must be sent with the application, 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

} —__— 

The SENATE INVITE APPLICATIONS from Graduates of the University 
of London, or of some other University, for the following posts: TWO 
SECRETARYSHIPS to the University Extension Registrar, one at a salary 
of £300 aud the other at a salary of £250. One Secretary will be associated 
chiefly with the work of the Inspection and Examination of Schools, and the 
other with the work of the University Extension Lectures. 

Application, addressed to the Principal (from whom further particulars may 
be obtained), must reach the University not later than Saturday, June 22nd. 

ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 

University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 

May 30th, 1907. 


IDDLESBROUGH AND NORTH 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MIDDLESBROUGH PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 
WANTED, for the above Ceutre, a SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, who 
must be a Graduate of a British University and have had experience in 
teaching Senior Girls. The Lady appointed will be held responsible for the 
discipline aud supervision of the Girl Pupil Teachers, and, besides being able 
to teach the ordinary form subjects, should be especially qualified in Mathe- 
matics or French. The salary will be £140 per annum, and there will be an 
opportunity for some work in Elementary Teachers’ Certificate Classes, for 
which additional payment will be made.—Forms of application may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Education Otfices, Middlesbrough, to whom 
they should be returned not later than 29th: June, 1907. J.:8. CALVERT, 
J.C. WRIGLEY, Joint Secretaries. 


LA2 PRINCIPAL REQUIRED for High-Class Girls’ 
School and. Kindergarten ; commence duties Autumn term. Average 

attendance, 50 pupils; accommodation for boarders.—Applications, stating 

qualification and salary required, to ALFRED CREWDSON, “ Springfield,” 

—- Edge, Chairman Alderley Edge High School and Kindergarten Co., 
luaited, 














RIDING 








Oo 2.2.2 F O F LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL: INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the under-mentioned posts :— 

; ISLINGTON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

(A Training College for traming elementary school teachers conducted in 
accordance with the Board of E-.lucation’s Regulations for.the Training 
of Teachers.) 

(1) MISTRESS of METHOD (specially qualified in infant school work). 
Commencing salary, £130 a year, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
£250 a year. 

(2) LECTURER in PHYSICS, &c. Salary, £250 a year. rising by 
aunual increments of £10 to £350 a year, if a man is appointed; £180 
a year, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250 a year, if a woman 
is appoiuted. 

(3) LECTURER qualified to teach GEOGRAPHY and General Subjects, 

(4) LECTURER qualified to teach HISTORY. 

(5) LECTURER qualitied to teach MATHEMATICS, 

The commencing salaries attaching to the three last posts will be £160 

a year for men, and £130 a year for women 

(6) MISTRESS of SINGING and VOICE PRODUCTION of the speaking 
voice at a fixed salary of £160 a year 

(7) MISTRESS of GYMNASTICS and GAMES (Swedish system) at a 
fixed salary of £130 a year. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Couucil, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. ou 24th June, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are published. in 
the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council's 
Publishers, Messrs. P. 8. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, 8S.W., price, including postage, lid. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G,. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
4th Juve, 1907. 


MERICAN GENTLEMAN OFFERS his SERVICES 
in any legitimate capacity to PARTIES NEEDING reliable and 
energetic REPRESENTATIVE to devote personal attention to their interests 
or other matters in the U.S. References.—W. L. BENN, 318 WEST 57TH 
STREET, NEW YORK 
7 DUCATIONAL.—VICAR of Pretty and Healthy 
‘4 Country Parish WISHES to MEET with GIRL to EDUCATE with 
DAUGHTER, aged 13. Competent Governess, Music, French. Pony and 
carriage for Children. Terms by arrangement. References asked and given.— 
Address, Mrs. HOPKINS, Ellenhal! Vicarage, Eccleshall, Staffs. 


Le Segre AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
-4 have a VACANCY for PREMIUM PUPIL. OPPORTUNITIES OF 
WORKS, CENTRAL STATION, and GENERAL EXPERIENCE.—Apply, 
Box 159, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. _- 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OODARD SCHOOL. 
8S ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress.. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special-care of trained Nurse, 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A, Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class I. 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK. Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


\T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Under the luspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE,. Thorough Modern Education, combined with carefal 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. _ 


PL ISHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 





HALF TERM ENTRIES, JUNE Wth. — 
Oye WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFPIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Eugiand. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large crounds for cricket, Lockey, aud teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. palace 
NUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss E 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


ASTBOURNE—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 
ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torquay. MR. and MRS, C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGH'IERS of GENTLEMEN 
for Education and Training. Resident and Visiting Statf of Specialists. 
Gymuasium, Playing-field, Riding, Swimming, Entire charge of children 
whose Parents are abroad, _ 
«i 2 PAU L’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Ss BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION 
for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on July 9th, 10th, and 
llth. These Scholarships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition 
Fees.—The Regulations may be obtained on application to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, at the School 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, Sb'l''LE, YORK- 
SHIRE,.—Privcipais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., aud Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education w bracing moorland au. Hiylest references, 
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Sp a mpeg PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. T MONICA’S, 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, < N, Principals — A. KINGSWOOD, SURREY 
REIN | DER, F.L.G.S. (late Director Live Gymonasiom), Mrs. ; i - 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O seagate train Educated Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.B, 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems HOME sCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF Gints, 


taught, including Outdoor Games, —y ry: Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, Excellent Education on modern lines, Large Statf of Resident 


ir. ge Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
inlomas awarded to successful students, Schools aud Colleges for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 





supp th s UDENTS. ioie who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- . Principals: ‘ 
ing as n profession are received as Health Students for a special course of Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- | Prospectus on application. 


ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also ; A ie, 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord OC HURCH EDUCATION CORP ORATI ON 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.!’,, Hon, avd Rev. ¥ 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particnlars from the 8 EC SRETARY, — CHERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
MNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, . . > . oN SE 
AINING LLEGE FOR WOMEN SECU "RAC 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Prine ipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students = Be CULLES ECUNDABY TEACHERS. 
ere trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Eg 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational | jpn the Manchester University). 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hy iene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 


NSTE Y PHYSICAL TRAINING COL LEGER, HALES. Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courseg 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH for Teachers visiting Oxford ia the Spring and Summer Terms, 


MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded he Spring 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygieue, &e. Others received for curvature ial y - . omens P ed in the Spring and Summer 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment, Send for Prospectus. pemeueee 

— _ Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 








Jucation 








WOMEN TEACHERS. NHURCH EDUCATION CORP(¢ y 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newuham College, Cambridge, C UPLANDS SCHOOL, Of, L nee oS ATION, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded in July.—PFor 


A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary ticulars , 2A D-MIS’ SS. x Seis Pet 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- tyre ee eee ne ene 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London “a _ 

University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, YLAPHA M H 7 G Hi 7 CH Oo oO L 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
Students are admitted in qe and in Ee Full particulars os to cnmamennine 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on | BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the Council of tl >} 
application to Miss H, lL. POWKLL, Cambridge Trainin College. School Trost foe Seedante on Pupils of the ~ oly A, — 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) | qr sash James,” 6 Bins lead, Clapham C 

> . . Ss » SE toad, ¢ lapham Common, 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board Mrs. LABORDE, * Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common. 











on, ae eee Uiapmonde For Prowpectecss cndinttres, | aft POUNTNBY, 12 cial rin the en ot tie eee 
tion concerning re apply to the P rine meet, Miss E. L AW RENC EL SECRETARY of ‘the La ‘ eat , e Houses, or from the 
I N I ‘0 ; . r “ok WOMEN. 
WAS GE eB Rtg h | ST ANS oa WON 
ee "8. Katharine’s Pt owe Wantage — at pre nga 9 apply 18 SECRETARY, iu L.A. Scheme, the University, 
"7DRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 


Practical Training; babies in residence ; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to | BOSSEUX. The HALF TERM will BEGIN on T HURSDAY, June 13th. 
suitable students in Spec iE i a i TO a ERE Nene sees ln ponents gots ses ct tes Hea antalaieainatus 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMP ANY, LIMITED. | 
~ T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
kK (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
) ae = cy: y ns — is ——— eminently suitable for children ( } —?_ Ge 2 is 
rom India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the r ’ 3 he ; ; . 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- | 19th = EXAMINATION for SCHOLABSUTPS, tc. wil te ilo 3 7 
ae - ee = poe ge me — and there are large | also Four Clerical Exhibitious and several Warden's Nominations,—For 

aygrounds, airy ool Buildings anc orkshop. uvery care is taken to parti - : > ; cand 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical Bicnclunond Pere, NB a a ee ree 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, ¥ a 








St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 0 aint are ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. | LM gxumnrmans, rering fom, 02 prance 


autiemae awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGR ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. | 1905.6, ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. AT MOUTH. 7 eee a “ a = a a z " 
- 7 Akl ——Frlieatth anc ducation a 1 /Ornish 
UTDOOR LIFE. —SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR K Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. | moderate fees. New and commodions premises overlooking the open sea, 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, | Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Gumeas.—All particulars frow 
— slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, | 4. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
F.R.H. S., and first-class Certificates. —INustrated Prospect uses on application. : a 


OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S —Boarding School for 








HEPPoN © OURT (late of Hampstead). 





Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. ALL 2 ) » the SC 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health ae, STALLATD has REMOVED the SCI EOUS, to 
culture, playing field, tenis, swimming, riding. Visits seeengen, to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS ond EVER The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in beacing air, on gravol 
ROVE HOUSE, WESTG A’ a fie aa —High- class soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. t has its own 


BOARDING-SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House | £2muasium and bathing piace, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
al Schools i ) 2” 
stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening, | chools in the last ten years, 00 ae ‘ 
oe. _ egy hoy ‘Princpal combined with individual care.—Prospectus | tomeeeeetel GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
v0 
a] 4 Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
URRE } om LLS. BANSTRAD. sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 


> ‘ : rt $ Heal-Master, C. W. ‘ATKINSON, _M.A. Cantab. 
Sehool for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570ft. above | — enna pci - 
gea level in 45 acres of grounds. SS T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. quaspate 
rat ta ’ +E 4 1) EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable at this School, including 
YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— Scholarships open to Boys not at present attending the School, will be held ia 
SF ay eg aah ggg ROaEEEOe, M.A, Cate Aescad Mistress, July next.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, York. 

t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to tmdividual development. > aie 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. —Governors, the 
house. Cambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Collewes, and others. WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 

’ r ‘ ’ . RNG : tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 

Ss": ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF INGLAND SCHOOL workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 

(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, Sons of N Raval and Military "Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 



































Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. = 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCES' LERSHIRE. 
pply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., — 
Tie Rectory, Warrington, . : OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd and 3rd, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, ¢ HEAI 
_4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Principal. soe 0 Be BEAD eles. 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dablin. Thorough Education ELS8TE D ez 0 CC i. 
on modern lines. Special attention given to i anguages, Music, and Painting. Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
Pupils \—_——~ for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if | for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOL ARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
required. Healthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particalars from the 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. | QI HALFORD PARK, near GUILDFORD.—ST. 
mdergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy CHRISTOPHER'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level, Good School Buildings, Education on | M.A, (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, Blackheath), prepares Boys from 
Modern lines; preparatioa for Public Examinations if desired, Resident | § to 14 years of age for the Public Schools and R.N. C., Osborne. Fifty acres 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. of Grounds. ‘Thorough country life. Prospectus and views on application. 


m\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School ie PAUL'S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 

for Girls. by» education. Bracing climate. Health carefully | K) HELD on TUESDAY, June 25th, and following days, for filling about 
studied. Gymnasium, Large Statt of Visiting and Resident Qualitied | Twenty Vacancies on the Foundation.—Particulars of the Examination ha 
Mistresses. -HEAD- MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the | be obtained from the Bursar, Mr. S. BEWSHER St. Paul’s Schoo 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. Mamwersmith leu, W. 
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PRSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
P Heapv-Master : 
Dr. ROUSE, late Fellow of Christ’s College. 





The Perse School offers an Impfoved Curriculum. The main points 
~ English is made the foundation of language teaching. | 

(2) Foreigh intgdages, both ancient atid modemn, ate bécus one at a time 
Frerch being the first. ; 

(3) {In all of them the oral method is practised. 

(4) The courses in Mathematies and Science have been carefully revised and 


graded. : 3 ; 
By this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 the pupil 
bas received & sotind general educhtion, and i ripe lr spécialiging in Classics, 


Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Evuginéeering. 
A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 


— J. F. BADEN, Bsq., 
15 Sidney Street, 
Cambridee, 
=TNIVERSITY COLLE y a om 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR (Agricultural Department)—SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50, tenable tor three years, ji 
‘An Examination Will be held at Bangor on July %th.—Applications to sit 
should be addressed by July ist tothe SECRETARY, The University, Bangor; 
or to the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 Great George Street, 
London, 8.W. 


RASTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
(Agricultural Department).—S URVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 

CHOLARSHIP of £50, tenable for three years. 

An Examination will be held at Newcastic on July i6th.—Applieations to 
sit should be addressed by July Ist to the SECRETARY, Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; or to the SECRETARY, The Surveyors’ Institution, 12 
Great George Street, London, S.W. ame 

YAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY (Agricultural Department). 
OC —SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION SCHOLARSHIP of £80, tenable for 
three years. 

an Fxamination will be held at Cambridge on July °94th.—Applications to 
#it should be addressed by July Ist to the SECKETARY, The Surveyors’ 
Institution, 12 Great George Street, London, 8.W. 

ING’S BCHOOL, CANTBHRBURY — 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 

Sri to Sth, for Classics, Maths., and Modern subjects, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., withont Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for bofs from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
M.A. 








SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on Jaly 17th, 18th, 19th.—For particulars 
apply to D. BR. NORTON, M.A., Head Master. a ay: i 
rING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Two Senior and Four Junior, Jane Wth and 2ist.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, King’s College School, Wimbledon. 


YIGGLESWICK SCHOO L— 
J SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schoola—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 
wick School, Settle, Yorks. 
DO hes ae SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNB 26th, 27th, anf 28th, to fill up not less 
than five RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, three non-Residential Scholar- 
ships, and some Exhibitious,—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, 
Westminster School Bursary, Little Dean's VYurd, Westminster. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 

There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
beginning TUESDAY, the 9th JULY, 1907, whon the following Scholarships 
will he competed for, viz.;—One Scholarship of £70 a year; Three Scholar- 
ships of £4 a year; Six House Scholarships of £30 a year.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, Northamptopshire. 


RAST BOURNE CGOLLEG BE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


Approved by Army Council. Recognised by Conjomt Board of Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Scholarships (£60-£30), June 13th to 15th. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWIOH. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
TUESDAY, July 2nd.—For particulars of this, and of admission on the 
Foundation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

ESWICK (DERWENTWATER) DUAL SCHOOL.— 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, in conjunction with Boarding 
EXhibitions, will be offered for Competition on Saturday, July 6th. The 
Examination will be held in London or qunder certain conditions) at Pre- 
paratory Schools,— For particulars apply HEAD-M ASTER. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
wafd or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred, Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German. University 
Entrance & other Prelim!nary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supetvision. 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupil under practical Farimer. $¢ 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Mastgr: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
_For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Traived ou Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. ‘Terms modetate. Get Prospectus. 
A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 


boted Stock-raising District 

NEXT — BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 
§ TAMMERING. 
KD BERQUAND METHOD. Adopted by Education Committees, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. Official Reports, Testimonials, Con- 
sultations free. Hours: 5-6.—L. BERQUAND, 387 Tavistock Squure, 
London, We. 


‘TAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 

















SOMERSET. | 


' Studio. 


ERKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite se houses, teaching, and life; successfal prep. for 
Senior School. —. pply AD-MASTER, School House. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
ELGHT ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition 


on July 1st and 2ud.—All particulars from Rev. W. H. DAVID, M.A., 
Head- Master. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 


14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 




















FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, AUGUST, and 
SEPTEMBER. 
Specially adapted to meet the needs of ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS. 





For Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Sincing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 


Direct service twice daily with England —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

I IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
J FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examinations. 

German, English, and French Resideut Governesses, Excellent opportuni 


for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Ter 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER /Registered), Quai Bérighy. 


I IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lectuafer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address. BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe, Pe Gre Fe 
JARIS.— EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 


Excellent Fducation in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 

















: ana large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 








| 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
' Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m.to Ll p.m ,2 to 5 p.m 


J EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS m the | 
SPEECH, Condicted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfeetiy seli-cured | 


Stammerer of W years’ experience. Public-school boys received. Prospectus 
On ap) liutiou.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, 


Practical Cookery aud Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Apply, 46 Khue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


gymnasium, 
Hichest refereuces 


ESDAMES THAVENET and TAYLOR’S SCHOOL. 
Mme. DUVANCHELLE, Principal. 
108 AVENUE DU ROULE, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE 
(Prés Paris et le Bois du Boulogne). 
High-class Institution for Young Ladies. Under Protestant diroction, 


ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
BEN.—Educational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years of age and upwards. 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for 
LANGUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified 
Teachers. Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application — 
Miss DAWSON in London third week in June. 
t ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 DetMo.pstr., 
7 RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily iessons. English, 
French, Spanish known, Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 


(\HAMP-SOLEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (4 to 14). 

















Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrothetapy. 
Gymnasiam, Every comfort and care combined with a constant medical 
supervision. Especially suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED. CERESOLE. eee 

!WISS MOUNTAINS —TWO ENGLISH LADIES 

RECEIVE a FEW PUPILS in Chalet at high altitude. Open-ait life. 
Special conditions for anaemic aud delicate girls. Lessons arranged to suit 
individual cases.—Apply, 77 Blackheath Hill, 8.E. 


N URREN, near Interlaken, 


SWITZERLAND. 
Apply for pamphlet of— 


5,400 feet above sea-level. Beautiful health resort. 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


[STERLAKEN.—MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


Charmingly situated on the Lake of Thun. Splendid centre for Mountaio- 
chmbing. ke trips. Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. Terms from 
6 to 8 francs,—Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN. 





~ 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


E OU 0 AT... Be 
4 Parents or Guardians desiring seourate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham, 
__ 36 Sackville Street, London, wer ai : 
‘OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
° (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association,)—Address 
Registrar : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
; Satardays pnti! 3 p.m. 


rhnno INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
mrticulars Schouls also recommended —MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
ta., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Tnform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard) 
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CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Mesérs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS’ iu this country and on th 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection b; 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full rticulara of 
reliable and bighlp-seceesmesdon establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred; and give some 
idea of the fees to be 6 , . 

; . PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.. Telephone: 5053 Central. . 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raciuates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craveu Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 











MISCELLANEOUS. . 
HE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Instituted to uphold the fundamental principles of the British Con- 
stitution—personal liberty and persoval responsibility—and to limit the 
functions of governing bodies accordingly. 


PUBLICATIONS: Presidential Address, by Lord Hugh Cecil 
and Municipal Trading,” by the Right Hon. Lord Arebury, D C.L., F.R.S. ; 
**Old-Age Pensions—the Better Way,” by Sir William Chance, Bart. ; “ The 
Payment of Members (of the House of Commons),” by Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey ; **The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906," by Sir Arthur 
Clay, Bart.; &c., &ec. 








; “* Government 





Association, frow 
H.R. BEASLEY. Secretary, 
9 Bedford Conrt Mansions, Bloomaburv Street, W.C. 


NIVERSI'NY OF LONDON. 


ECTURES ON JAPANESE EDUCATION UNDER THE MARTIN 
WHITE BENEFACTION, 


Baron KIKUCHI will CONTINUE his COURSE of LECTURES on 
Japanese Education at King's College, Strand, W.C., on Fridays, June 7th, 
14th, 21st, and 28th, and July 5th, at8 p.m. The Lectures will be repeated at 
University College, Gower Street, W.C., on Saturdays, June 8th, 15th, 22nd, 
and 29th, and July 6th, at 11.300.m. Subject:—The Training of Elementary 
and Secondary Teachers iu Japan. 

Admission free. without ticket. P. J. HARTOG, 

University of London, Academic Registrar. 

South Kensington, 8.W, 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Olid Jewry, London, E.C, Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into ty 7 Languages. Euglish and Foreign Short- 
dies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
WANTED. 


hand. Young ladi 

YPEWRITING 

Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No maunifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 


Copies of these may be obtained, with full particulars of the work of the 





























Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen sufferiug from Epile ay. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiaris, Liwn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street E.st, Liverpool. 

8) 19s. 64 NORWEGIAN FJORDS OCRUISE. 
e FJORDS AND NORTH CAPE, £16 lés, 
NO NIGHT TRAVELLING Swiss Tours 
LUCERNE, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, TERRITET. 
Fall particulars of H. 8S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey | style) 
* by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4]b., 3s. 7d.; 44 lb., 3s. 104. ; 
5lb., 43. 1d; 5} 1b., 49. 5d.; and 6 1b., 43. 10d. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Anuuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
BOCILTY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 


Established 1835, Cupital (Paid up) £500,000, 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 

st. 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
mdon, E.C.; and at Edinburgh, Birmingham, Brighton, &e. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Traill’s Social England, illustrated, 
6 vols., £6 net, for £3 18s. 6d, ; Santos-Dumont, My Airships, 6s., for 3s. ; 
ernard Shaw's Quint of It ism, fine copy, 45s. ; Spencer, The King’s 
Racehorses, magnificent volume, 63s., for 25s.; Moucure Conway's Autobio- 
graphy, 2 vols., 30s. net, for 7s. 6d, ;_Slater’s Art Sales, 21s. net, for 5s.; Mac- 
Jaren’s Life ot the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net, for 8s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Leg and Somptesrenen, 1905, 2 vols., 33s. wet, for 6s. 6d. ; 
Burke's Peerage, 1906, 42s. net, for 24s.; Williamson's George Morland, large 
per, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d. Sport, 
at, History, Big Game, Science, Horticulture, &c. Catalogue, 1,20) items, post- 
free. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT S?., BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued, 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


























THE HAVANA CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY, 

Propogal for the acquisition by way of exchange by UNITED RAILWAYS 
OF THE HAVANA AND REGLA WAREHOUSES, LIMITED, of Shares 
of the Common Capital Stock and Firat Mortgage Five per Cent. Gold Bounds 
respectively of THE HAVANA CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY for 
Deferred Ordinary Stock and Four per Cent. Debentures respectively of the 
UNITED RAI 
LIMITED. . 

Messrs. J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO. bereby give notice that there have 
been deposited with them and their sub-deposituries up to the date hereof 
Bonds and Common Stock of the Ceutral Company, in excess of the amouuts 
required to make the proposal operative. namely, $4,950,000 face value of 
Bonds, and 10,655 Shares of Common Stock. In order, however, to give a 
tivual opportunity to holders who have not deposited their Bonds and Stock, 
they have extended the time for mwakiog such deposit uutil the Quth June 
wastant, inclusive. 





LWAYS OF THE HAVANA AND KEGLA WAREHOUSES, | 


| 


MAPLE & CO. 


Comfortable 
ELBOW CHAIRS 
for the 
DINING-ROOM LIBRARY 
STUDY or LOUNGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
“ CHAIRS” POST-FREE .. 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 





HAPPY is the MAN who smokes 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


For he forgets his cares, 


and in the company of his pipe rests content. Its purity, 
fragrance, and careful blending of the choicest Tobaccos, 
add a new delight to smoking. ° ° e ° : 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; Gd. per 
Medium, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per 
THE MEDIUM IS THE MO3T POPULAR. 


Jobn Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing 
samples post-free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


POTTERY. 


NIQUE EXHIBITION.—Modern Hand-Painted 
DECORATIVE WARE, also TEA and DINNER SERVICES, &c., ia 
Bright and Dainty Patterns. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 29th, to WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12th, at 
Mr. ALFRED H. POWELL’S STUDIOS, 20 Red Lion Square, Bloomsbury, 
Ware , | Josiah Wedgwood and Sons, Limited. 
‘ainters at Work during Exhibstion,. 
10 to6. Sats. 10 tol. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 
Sapgiied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 








by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S, and Canou Kintoa 
Jacques, B.D. 


Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefficid. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S°S | we feci'nd Mositation iu recommending 1s 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives."”"—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
rmiares cena eee: = PO LIS H. 
__ VICTORIA PARK _WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £63,000,000. 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young [ufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

erms. ‘hese Foods safeguard children trom Diarrh@a and Digestive 

‘roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 




















ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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ELKINGTON *,¢°: 
(Originators of Electropiate.) 
Elkington productions are un- 


equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogues CLOCKS, Theo Finest 
Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 
Free. in London. 


SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 





“ Elkington” quality? Still the best! 





ELKINGTON #,S° 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, sw. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, ec. 


Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 

Newcastic. 
Canadian Agents:--A. T. 
Montreal. 


Esplanade, Caicutta. 


Birmingham, 


WILEY & CO., 





i 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 


“*We co ite t for th who desire to acquire 

in the minimum of time a practical knowledge of French: 

te be of real service in conversation, as opposed te the 
usual examination French.'—ATHENAUM. 


FRENCH BY THE DIRECT METHOD 


--- Enlarged-and Adapted by THOS. CARTWRIGHT, B.A.; B.Sc:Lond. 


Based on ROSSMANN and SCHMIDT'S Work, which is adopted 
by the Prussian Board of Education. 


“* There was no kind of lesson that I heard more frequently and more suc- 
cessfully here than those based on Rossmann and Schwidt, and dealing with 
the schoolroom, tbe pictures. kc. Tbe pupils were always bright, eager, and 
interested the whole time. They never showed ‘the least sign of mavrmse 
honte or unwillingness to speak a foreign tongue. On the coutrary, the fact 
that they were actually speaking French added to their eujoyment.”’—Misa 
Mary Bresyer, M.A., who visited the schools of Germany as Gilchrist 
Travelling Scholar, in ‘‘The Method of Teaching Modern Languages in 
Germany,” p. 5. 


Led, as 





The Series comprises the following Volumes :— 


Part I.—160 pp., many Illustrations, cloth ee eo + fs. 6d 
Part II.—176 pp., many Illustrations, cloth ee is. 8d. 
Part IlI.—260 pp., many Illustrations, cloth - a « 2 oe 
Part 1V.—LIVRE D'EXERCICES, 296 pp., with many Illustra- 
tions, cloth .. oe os oe ve oe -- 2s. Od. 
LIVRE DE LECTURE: an Illustrated History of 
France, French Literature and Geography, 
by H. VIVIER. 160 pp., cloth .. rf “ -» 2s. Od. 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE EN FRANCAIS, by H. 
VIVIER, cloth.. o on t 4 fe $00. 


“ Indeed, nothing seems to have been omitted that could help and interest 
the most apathetic British child; and we confidently recommend the book to 
schools where sufficient time can be given to use it thoroughly.” 

—Journal of Education. 

“ Certainly the best First French Book on Reform lines that I have yet seen. 
Before leaving Marlborough, I used your First and Second Courses in two 
forms with excellent results."—D. L. Savory, Esq., M.A., Lecturer Gold- 
smiths’ College, London University. 


We are constantly receiving letters expressing satisfaction with 
this Course, which is ‘steadily establishing itself as” the best 
embodiment of the Direct Method in the English Language. 

Brochure and Full Prospectus on application. 

THE INTERNATIONAL FRENCH-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. The First of the Uniform 
International Dictionaries of all Subjects in all Languages, with Pro- 
nunciations shown in Phonetic Script. By Paunt Passy and Groner 
Hemp. 1,312 pp. 4to, cloth, 7s. 64. 

London: T. C. and E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 

and EDINBURGH. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


Per Doren. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


Sotr Proprietors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour BLUE CLEE HILL 


light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality : 
of this wine will he found egualto 14/6 8/3 Fine Liqueur Goytch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 

wine usualiy sold at much higher carriage paid. (and 23 others). 

prices, INISH ISLA. The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to , wine 
usually soll at logher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 


paid, 


St., Liverpool. 


Manchester. 
176 9/9 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


To be obtained also from— 


Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North Jobn 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH bay = 4 Ltd. 


GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 





ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londou aud - the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage iF you 


Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britaim to equal them ia value, 


THE DEAF. CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 


are deaf, write to us 


endorsed by eminent auriste. 
Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE VIBBATORY 
TUBE ° 
86 Queen's Road, Brighton. 








JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
‘LIVERPOOL: 87 North John Street 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


aK" 


“K" Agent, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


ParaBLe 1s ADVANCE. 


sé K” 


BOOTS 


Agency, any high-class Store wil obtain from 
“— Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


SHOES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
We can help OvuTsipe PaGe (when available) 14 GUINEAS 

you to hear ordinary conversation. Invention PAZC....cccceseececsevcceceees £1212 0 
Halt-Page (Column) .«....-.+ 660 
Quarter-Page(Halt-Column).. 3 8 0 
CONVERSATION Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
co. Half Narrow Column...... wee 33 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 

Column (Two-thirds width of 
WRI vc cekcdachceatsaecsec sk: Ss 

are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. Cor ANiEs, 

Kesidents abroad can order from the local Outside Tage ...-..-ceccesees £16 16 0 
Where there ts no “ K” Boot Inside Page ....--sececcseeeee Milt 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column‘ half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twevve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 





Half- Quar- 
yearly.  terly. 
0143...072 


Including postage to any Yearly. 

part of the United King- 

dom ev site oo 

Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 


: HENIX 
£1 86... 





Pheonix [x FIR I any, Limited, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Est. 1782, 


Free. 
Wortmuen'’s Compensation. 


Acrors Lwo uarrow columns, Lwo-Luirds widtbol page, 
168. an tuch. 
Broad column following “!’ublications of the Week,” 
158. au inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terns: nel 


OFFICE, 





America, France, Ger- URGLARY 
Many, India, China, PEeRsoxaL ACCIDENT. 
Japan, &c, in = 2é.. 06. 606 Fipevitr GUARANTEE. Cheques and Money Orders payable to 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. i 
Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Une. 


Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
poyable at Post Office, Suuthampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baker, «f 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
Office, 





to THe PosiisHer, “ Spectator’ 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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Edward Stanford’s List 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


Stanford’s Geological Atlas of 


Great Britain and Ireland. 
‘ With Plates ef Characteristic Fossils. 

Preceded by a Description of the Geological Structure of Great Britain and 
Ireland and their Counties, and of the Features observable along the Principal 
Lines of Railway. 

By HORACE B. WOQDWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. 

Comprising 36 Coloured Maps and 16 Double-page Plates of Fossils, 200 pages 
of Text, Illustrated by 20 Sections and Views, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, net, 

The New Edition deals with Great Britain and Ireland in place of Great 
Britain alone, as formerly, The Maps and Text have been revised, and a full 
list of the Figured Fossils, with indications of their zoological position and 
range in time, added. [Detaled Prospectus gratis on application, 


THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
STANFORD'S 
LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
FOLIO EDITION. 
Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divisions of the Various Countries of 
the World. 110 Maps and a List of Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes, 
Size when shut, 17 by 23 inches. Weight 261b. Imperial folio, half-morocco, 


extra, £12. 
* There is no atlas to surpass the London Atlas in the entire world.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 





STANFORD'S 
LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 
QUARTO EDITION. 

Containing 50 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved, With 
an Alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes, Sixth 
Edition, Revised ont Enlarged. Imperial 4to, 25s, 
STANFORD'S 


OCTAVO ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
Containing 50 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. With 
an Alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. Revised and 

Enlarged. Imperial 8vo, 25s. 
STANFORD'S 


HANDY ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing 30 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved. With 
an Alphabetical List of Names, giving Latitudes and Longitudes. Second 
ition. Bevised to date. Size, 74 by l2 inches, 10s, 6d. 
Detailed Prospectus of these Atlases gratis on application, 


1907 Edition.—_TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE. 
Stanford’s Catalogue of Maps and Books for Tourists post-free on application. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.O. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Ww 
Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEWEST BOOKS 


as gt arm 4 (M.D.) The Days of a Year. Roy. l6émo, viii.+176 pp., 
= n 
The ‘* Nature-Diary” of one who is not a naturalist is offered to the public 
in the belief that the memories of beautiful things are a never-failing source of 
refreshment and delight, and in the hope that these notes may help to revive 
such memories in the hearts of other lovers of Earth.—Nors. 
SCOTT-CRAVEN (A.) Joe Skinner; or, The Man with a Snecr. 
With Frontispiece by F. A. Williams. Pott 4to, 1s. Gd. met. 
COPE (GEORGE C.) Poems. Crown 8vo, vi.+ 252 pp., 4% 6d. net. 
JOYCE (JAMES). Chamber Music. Fcap. 8yo, 1s. 6d. net. 
sorvemsr (GORDON) Chambers of Imagery. Fcap. 8vo, 
Ils. ne 
BERESFORD 
1s. 6d. ne 
YOUNG (RUTH). The Heart of the Wind. Roy. lémo, 1s. net. 
STREET (LILIAN). Stray Sonnets. Roy. lémo, 1s. net. 
DILLON (A.) Orpheus. Roy. limo, 2s, 6d. net 
London : ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo §treet, W. 

TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR, 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALFrep Gipson. 
? _ Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “‘ on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*," Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 

tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





P eee The Wayfarers Garland. Fcap. 8vo, 











es 


A NEW STANDARD WORK, 


THE 


CHINESE EMPIRE. 


A General and Missionary Survey, 





EDITED BY 


MARSHALL BROOMHALL, B.A. 
PREFACE BY 


Rt. Hon. Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G. 
(H.M. Minister at Pekin, 1900-1906). 


500 pages demy 8vo, with 56 Portraits and other Illustrations, 


7/6 net. Handsomely bound. 


7/6 net, 


The book gives a succinct Geographical, Historical, and Mis. 
sionary Survey of the Empire, each Province or Dependency 
being treated by an expert of long residence. Among the Con- 
tributors are Archdeacon Moule, Dr, J. Campbell Gibson, Mr, A. 
H. Harris, of Chinese Imperial Customs, &c., &c. 
** Exceedingly clearly and graphically told throughout. Of interest alike to 
the merchant...... to the financier...... and to the soldier.”—Daily News. 


“This compendious aeeount of China ig well supplied with portraits 
statistics, and other illnstgative watter.”— Westminster Gazette, po 

“There are over twenty contributors, exceptionally well qualified to write 
on the subject.”—Scotsman. 

“A vivid idea of the immensity of the country and the diversity of cop. 
ditions existing within it, The writers possess au intimate, indeed unique, 
knowledge of the land, &c. All that anyone will regret is that considerations 
of space prevent the authors from drawing more fully on their rich stores of 
knowledge.""—Morning Post. 

**I cannot conceive any book more complete in its own way than Mr, 
Marshall Broomball’s ‘ Chinese Empire.’ "’—Mr, Eugene Srocs, C.MS, 


London: ‘MORGAN & SCOTT, 12 Paternoster Buildings, 
SHOWROOMS—30 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXXIV. Ludlow. 


Rotueran Hurst. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TUB. 
POULTRY FROM A SPORTING POINT OF VIEW. 
WOODCOCK SHOOTING IN MAY! 
GOLF HANDICAPPING. 
A SURREY TROUT STREAM. - 
The Turf—Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &e. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, dc. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked *“* Country ” at the top of the 
Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 

The EDITOR, ‘* The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


By 








is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





THE TRUST MOVEMENT IN 
BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


A STUDY OF BUSINESS ORGANISATION. 
By HENRY W. MACROSTY, B.A., 


Lecturer, London of E jes, and Examiner 
in Commerce, Birmingham University. 


Sok s 





8vo, 9s. net. 


INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 

«We wish space permitted us to quote some of the apprecia- 
tions and criticisms of the volume, but we must rest content 
with a hearty recommendation of it to our readers. It is an 
honest book, the product of a vigilant mind.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

« We are not aware of any fuller or more instructive account 
of the progress which trade combination has made in England 
than Mr. Macrosty offers in this closely filled and painstaking 
yolume. It will thoroughly dissipate, at any rate, the delusion 
that Trusts are @ purely American institution, or that they are 
contingent on a policy of Protection.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
“Trusts cannot breathe the Free-trade air of Britain. But as 
a matter of fact restriction has always been a trade policy 
anywhere, and attempts at regulation can be traced throughout 
the whole history of our industry. The influence which this 
policy has exercised is the subject of an able work by Mr. H. Ww. 
Macrosty, lecturer in the London School of Economics, and his 
dispassionate and comprehensive survey of the history of the 
tendency to combination among manufacturers and traders 
should give enlightenment to a good many publicists who com- 
ment too readily upon industrial possibilities.” 


‘*Without exaggeration, a great hook.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


8vo, 526 pages, 12s. 6d. net. 


The WHEEL of WEALTH 


Being a Reconstruction of the Science and Art of 
Political Economy on the lines of Modern Evolution. 


BY 


JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D., 


Author of “ Civilization and Progress,” “ History of 
Intellectual Development,” §c. 


Mr. J. A. Honsoy, in the Tribune, says :—“‘ H's assault [on the Old Political 
Economy] must be described as a veritable massacre. No one yet has so ably 
unmasked the unsubstantiality of the ‘science,’ or slain so many of its larger 
fallacies, His work is constructive as well as critical...... His reasoning deserves 
the first place for power and lucidity on the Protection side of that fiscal con- 
troversy which is not dead but sleeping.” 


Prof. J. J. Pricr says, in the Economic Review :—No candid reader can 
peruse this weighty volume from commencement to conclusion without being 
sensible that he has been in beneficial contact with persuasive reasoning of 
uncommon quality. No earnest secker after truth will, I dare to assert, lay 
down the book without a vivid sense of the powerful stimulus, sometimes 
compelling, sometimes provocative, which he has received.’’ 


The Times says :—“‘ Substitute occasionally a short mathematical formula 
for an eloquent paragraph, and this book would take a high place in modern 
economic literature. The most valuable part of the volume is that concerned 
with Free-trade and Protection...... There is a certain glitter and glow, a 
certain élan and impetuosity in every page.” 


The Observer says :—‘‘ Without doubt this is one of the most remarkable 
books ever written on the vexed topic [of Free-trade}, and I think the most 
scientific, thoughtful, and original plea set up on behalf of Protection yet 
published. The style is almost Ruskinian......From the literary standpoint 
it is admirable. As a work of original thought it is most remarkable, possibly 
even epochal.” 








THE POLITIGAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Edited by Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
In TWELVE VOLUMES demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net each volume. 
NEW VOLUME NOW KEADY, 

VOL. VI.—FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES |. TO THE RESTORATION 
(1603-1660). 

By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A., ; 
Astor Professor of History in University College, London, 
With 3 Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW VOLUME IS NOW READY. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER. 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad. 
FOR THE YEAR 1906. Svo, 18s. 


NATURE ROUND THE HOUSE: 
4 Simple Natural History for Smal! Students. 
By PATTEN WILSON. 
With numerous Illustrations by the Author, crowa 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“The inquiring child will find many of his questions answered. He will, 
moreover, be encouraged to take a saue and healthy view of the ways of 


Nature, for the book is singularly free from morbid sentiment.” 
—Pail Mall Gazette. 


“ There is not a dull line in the book, and we cordially recommend it either 
for natural history lessons, or asa reading book.”’--Hducation. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 
NONE SO PRETTY: 


A Story of Emotions. 
By the Author of “A Discrepant World,” Xc, 


The ENLIGHTENMENT of OLIVIA 


By L. B. WALFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“To the habitual novel reader sated with squalor and passion ‘ The 
Enlightenment of Olivia’ will be like a draught of water in a desert......A 
novel moving and subtle.” —Times, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW BOOK BY DR. DU BOSE. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. PAUL. 


By WILLIAM PORCHER DU BOSE, M.A., S.T.D., 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South (U.8,) 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
The Rev. Professor W. SANDAY, D.D.,in the EXPOSITOR. 


“T strongly suspect that Dr. Bu Bose, in his own proper field 
—which I might perhaps describe as the Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion—is the wisest writer on the other side of the 
Atlantic; indeed it may not be too much to say, the wisest 
Anglican writer (with so French-looking a name it seems wrong 
to speak of Anglo-Saxon, and it narrows the ground a little tc 
confine it to a smgle communion) on both sides of the Atlantic 
aeeaas Just as the earlier volume aimed at giving in a connectec 
form the essential meaning of the Gospels, so the present volume 
aims at giving in like manner a connected view of the leading 
or root ideas of St. Paul, It is substantially a commentary on 
the first eight chapters of the Epistle to the Romans; not a 
commentary of a formal kind with detailed notes on each verse, 
but rather a series of essays upon the Epistle taken section by 
section, and trying to bring out broadly what is most central and 
permanent in the contents of each. I do not think that we have 
anything quite like it in English ; and yet it is just what most of 
us, or at least those of us who are general readers, would wish to 
do for ourselves.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE GOSPELS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SPECTATOR,—*“ ‘The Gospel in the Gospels,’ though only recently pub- 
lished, has already made a sensation in the religious world. The author, 
while gratefully accepting the light thrown upon the New Testament by 
modern criticism, remains completely orthodox......The strong point of Dr. 
Du Bose’s book, is, to the mind of the present writer, that it offers a logical 
position to metaphysically minded persons who are already emotionally and 
spiritually convinced, It isan effort to confirm the Churches,” 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 89 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 
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Of Unusual... Interest... 





NAPOLEON 
AT THE 


BOULOGNE. CAMP. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
F. NICOLAY 


By GEORGINA L. DAVIS. 


As a result of researches among original 
documents on the spot, for which the authorities 
most courteously afforded the author every 
facility, this book is more interesting and 
valuable than any yet produced on this 
“episode” in the life of Napoleon I. 


With Coloured Frontispiece from a Painting by 
H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A., and numerous Illustrations. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


and all Booksellers. 

JUST READY.—THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, with 
many new IIlustrations, royal 4to, handsomely bound in Art Linen, gilt, 
price 3598. net. 


THE ART AND CRAFT 
OF GARDEN MAKING 


By THOMAS. H. MAWSON, 


How. A.R.1.B.A., Garpen ARCHITECT. 


Illustrated by 120 Photographic Views and Perspective Drawings, 
and over 100 Plans and Details of Gardens designed by the Author. 


“‘ This fascinating book...... is full of practical suggestions for those who wish 
to lay out a beautiful garden.”—Spectator. 

*“*Those who have gardens to make and who want to know how they can 
make them to advantage, will find much to assist and guide their taste in Mr, 
Mawson's book.” —Times. 

‘What this book does not tell about the delightful craft of garden-making 
can hardly be worth telling.” —Daily Chronicle, 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London ; 





JUST READY.—Demy Svo, Art Linen, gilt, price 58. met, with 74 Ilustra- 
tions (many Full-page) of Old and Modern Buildings from Photographs. 


ESSENTIALS IN 
ARCHITECTURE 


An Analysis of the Principles and Qualities to be looked for 
in Buildings. 


By JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., 

Fellow and Past-President of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., writes:—‘‘I have read the proofs of this 
work with the greatest interest. I am quite sure it will arouse enthusiasm 
in hundreds of readers. but if it attracted only a dozen, it would not bave 
been written in vain. Mr. Belcher wishes his readers to think of Architecture 
—architecturally ; tells them how to do so, and no one is more competent to 
teach them.” 

lllustrated Prospectuses of the above Books sent post-free on application, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 
H. SOTHERAN. AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmsex, Lonpox. Codes: Usicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 


] OOKS.—We offer Gautier’s Works, Mad. de Maupin, &c., 
: 24 vols., £8 18s. 64., cost £18 net; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
£13 13s.; Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £12; Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., 
£446. Catalogues free. All books supplied. State wants. Books bought.— 
HOLLAND BROS8S,, Book Merchants, Birmingham, 

















Ls 


‘London. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF LONDON. py G. 
LAURENCE GOMME, F.S:;A. WITH ~ MAPS; (15/. 
NET.) STUDIES OF THE PLACE OF LONDon 
IN ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 


Egypt. 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
OCCUPATION: OF EGYPT. BY WILFRID S 
BLUNT. (15/- NET.) “WILL BE READ WITH 
ABSORBING INTEREST. BY POLITICIANS oF 
TO-DAY.”—DalIL_y CHRONICLE. 


Sweden. 


RIGHTS. BY ANDERS SVENSKE. 
AN IMPARTIAL STUDY OF THE 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


Army Reform. 
ARMY REFORM. AND OTHER ADDRESSES. BY 
THE RT. HON. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. (7/6 NET) 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 


Sir Richard Burton. 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. BY WALTER PHELPS 
DODGE, F.R.G.S. WITH FRONTISPIECE. (7/6 


NET.) AN IMPARTIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 





T. FISHER UNWw, 














T. FISHER UNWIN, 





SWEDEN'S 
(2/6 NET.) 
QUESTION. | 

















Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


READY ON THURSDAY NEXT. 
With Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WAR AND THE WORLD'S LIFE. 


By Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B., 


Author of ‘Cavalry : its Past and Future,” “ Evolution of Modern 
Stratezy fiom 18th Century to Present Time.” 


The CASE of SIR JOHN FASTOLF, 


and other Historical Studies. By D. WALLACE DUTHIE. Large 
post Svo, 5s. net. [Just published, 


THE ART OF NAVAL WARFARE: 


introductory Observations.. By Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, 
G.C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Navy Leacvue Jovrnat says:—“Sir Cyprian Bridge is undoubtedly 
one of the most thoughtful sailors whom our generation has produced, and 
those who peruse the volume will not only have their opinion of his capacity 
enhanced by its study, but they will come away with a great deal of food for 
subsequent reflection.” 


LETTERS OF A BETROTHED, 


1804-1813. DURING THE GERMAN WAR OF LIBERATION. 
By the Baroness EDITH VON CRAMM. Translated by LEONARD 
HUXLEY. With 2 Portraits, large post 8vo, 5s. net. 
The Datty CHRONICLE says :—‘* They are remarkable letters in many ways, 
and interesting, apart from the charm in themselves, as historical pictures of 
Prussia’s struggle to free itself from Napoleon's yoke.” 


THE LETTERS OF ONE: a Stuy 
in Limitations. By CHARLES HARE PLUNKETT. 5Bs. net. 
The Dairy News says :—‘“‘ These letters are full of deliberate, and, in places, 
distinguished writing ; and the book is the work of one who has capacity for 
understanding human complexity and the workings of the human spirit.” 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT & Mr.ANSTRUTHER 


Being the Letters of an Independent Woman. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 6s. 


The SKETCH says :—“ None will read the ictters without 
finding them fascinating, without wondering at the folly 
of Mr. Anstruther in losing one whose personality is so 
charming.” 


London: SMITH. ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. S.W. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 


New and Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


BY THE 
Rt. Hon. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


1907 ISSUE, NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE. By WALTER RALEIGH. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [English Men of Letters. 


ISRAEL IN EUROPE. 


By G. F. ABBOTT. With a Map, 8vo, 10s. not. 

















FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 


Apologia Pro Fide Mea. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Reduced to 5s. net. 


ANNALS OF A CLERICAL FAMILY 


being some Account of the Family and Descendants of 
WILLIAM VENN, Vicar of Otterton, Devon, 1600-1621. 
By JOHN VENN, F.R.S., F.S.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 5s. net. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek 
Education from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 
FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, Craven 
University Scholar, and Senior Chancellor’s Medallist (1905). 
Edited by M. J. RENDALL, of Winchester College, with the 
Assistance of Dr. Sanpys, Dr. Henry Jackson, E. D. A. 
MorsueEaD, and others. Illustrated from Greek Vases, 8yo, 
4s. net. 
The TIMES.—* We have nothing ant pestle for the thoronghness with 
which Mr. Freeman collected the facts, and the lucidity and point with which 
he has stated them.” 


JOHN GLYNN. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRUTH.—“ A stirring story of the roughs of the East End of London, which 
goes with a gallop from the first page to the last.” 


THE POCKET HARDY. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each; or limp leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 
WESSEX POEMS. POEMS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


ALCOHOL & THE HUMAN BODY 


An Introduction to the Study of the Subject by Sir VICTOR 
HORSLEY, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., M.B., B.S., &., aud MARY D. 
STURGE, M.D. 8vo, 5s. net. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN BANKING 
AND CURRENCY: being a Number of Selected Addresses Delivered 
in Recent Years by Prominent Bankers, Financiers, and Economists. 
Edited by WALTER HENRY HULL. 8vo, I5s. net. 























RACES & IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA, 


Sy Fostemer JOHN R. COMMONS. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 
. 6d. net. 


THE NEW BASIS OF CIVILIZATION. 


By, Professor SIMON N. PATTEN, Ph.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
net. 








SAPPHO AND PHAON. A Tragedy set forth 
with a Prologue, Induction, Prelude, Interludes, and Epilogue. By 
PERCY MACKAYE. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





MACMILLAN'S PRIMARY SERIES.—New Vol. 


LA FAMILLE TROISEL. An Original French 
Story. By Mrs. J. G. FRAZER, Author of “ Scenes of Child-Life,” &. 
a te Exercises and Vocabulary by L. CHOUVILLE. Globe vo, 
8, < 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





PITMAN’S NEW BOOKS 


A MIRROR 
OF SHALOTT 


BY 
ROBERT 
HUGH BENSON 





This book will appeal to those 
readers who believe that the border 
between the visible and the in- 
visible world is nothing but a line 
that is easily crossed and re-crossed. 


READY ON JUNE 11th. 


A MIRROR OF SHALOTT 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON 





— —___ - —— ——____| 





Are you Subscribing to 
Pitman’s “Extra Illustrated” Edition of 


BOSWELL'S JOHNSON 


now being published in monthly 
parts, price 1s. net each? Parts 1.-IV. 
now ready. Complete in twelve parts. 


if not, write for a Prospectus. 


ee 
iceman 








REPRINTING 


THE WORLD’S 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 


A descriptive account of the Economic Plants 
of the World and of the Commercial uses. 


By 
W. G. FREEMAN & S. E. CHANDLER 
and others. 


Demy 4to, 432 pp., 420 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, 12 Coloured Plates, and 12 Maps, 10s. 6d. not. 


N.G. 
A Prospectus containing Coloured Plate and 
Specimen Pages will be sent free on application. 





SHORTLY 


A NOVEL BY MRS. BROOKFIELD 


MY LORD 
OF ESSEX 


6s. 








SIR ISAAC .PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 
No. 1 AMEN CORNER, E,C. ° . - 1907 
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Mr. Wm. Helnemann’s New Books 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


1781-1814. With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 

“This book is the book of the moment in Paris, and 
there is every reason why it should be soin this country. 
For it is the most vivaci *» most h , and most in- 
teresting collection of memoirs which has been given to 
the world for a long time. There is not a page which 
should be missed. From cover to cover the book is packed 
with wit and observation, and as a picture and history of 
those wonderful years It is of enthralling interest.” 

—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE GREATNESS AND 
DECLINE OF ROME. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 2 vols., 17s, net.* 


“ An event in our academic world. The width and acuteness of Ferrero’s 
study of the period, and his special point of view, are very striking. His 
studies of Cesar and the other leading figures are interesting and novel.” 

— Outlook. 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 


A Survey of Man’s Record, 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
Vol. V.—SOUTH-EASTERN AND EASTERN EVROPE. 
Cloth, 15s, net; half-leather, 21s. net.* 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S. 
Hevised by J. E. BAGNALL, A.L.S. With 75 Plates in Colour, 1 vol. 4to, 


30s. net.* 
“No country-house library can be really regarded as complete without a 
copy.” —Standard, 


A GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY 
By 4. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel, 1 vol., 12s, 6d, net.” 


“The ordinary good plain cook will discover something worth learning on 
every page. The book is a comprehensive one as well as a simple one, It 
should be in every house,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NUTRITION OF MAN. 


By RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, Ph.D., LL.D. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
Wednesday. 
*,.* The author of “‘ Physiological Economy of Nutrition” hat in this work 
summed up the results of a long serics of experiments connected with the 
nourishing qualities of various food-stuffs. He is acknowledged to be one of 
the most ominent authorities on dietetics, and his new work will appeal to the 
general reader as well as to scientists. 


ECLIPSE AND O’KELLY. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 


Author of “A History of the Turf.” Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. crown 4to, 
£1 1s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, £3 3s. net.* 
“* Appeals not merely to the lover of the Turf, but to the student of society 
and manners in one of the most interesting periods of our social history.”’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 


THE EFFICIENT LIFE. 
By L. H. GULICK. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. net. 
* Prospectus of these important works on application. 


6/- THE NOVELS OF THE DAY. 6)- 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Paul,” 
THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. 

By W. DE MORGAN, Author of “ Joseph Vance,” 
ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “Sons of 
the Sword,” 


THE INVADER. 


By ISRAEL _ZANGWILL, Author 
‘lragedies,” 
GHETTO COMEDIES. With 4 Coloured Mlustrations, 


By EMMA BROOKE, Author of “A Superfiuous 
Woman,” 


SIR ELYOT OF THE WOODS. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of ‘‘The Man 
of Property,” 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. (Third Impression.) 


By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “Things that 
are Czsar’s,” 


KEDDY: a Story of Oxford. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 
At all Bookstalls and Bookshops, 
THE 


OXFORD 


AND 


CAMBRIDGE 
Review. 


Price 26 net. 





No. 


The Oxford & Cambridge Review 


contains an hitherto unpublished Essay by JOHN 
STUART MILL on “Social Freedom.” 


The Oxford & Cambridge Review 
consists of 176 pages, written by the leading autho- 
rities on matters which are of interest to the 
Universities. 


The Oxford & Cambridge Review 


will deal with Literary, Educational, Political, and 
Social Topics, and will discuss the questions raised 
in its pages without partisan feeling or sectarian 
prejudice. 


CONTENTS. 
* Alma Mater.” R. W. Livinestone, M.A. 
Introspective Literature. A. ©. Benson, M.A. 
A Few Words in Defence of the University of 
Dublin. Tue Master or UNiIveRsiIty COLLEGE, OxForp, 
Who is Responsible? ‘A FrienD or TrUE Scienytiric 
METHOD.” 
On Social Freedom. Jonn Stvarr MILL. 


The Religion of the Undergraduate.—I. 
Life in Oxford. WILLIAM TrempPLe, B.A. 


Some Lessons in Co-education from the United 
States. The Hon. Mrs. BERTRAND RUSSELL, 


Politics at the University. Viscount Women. 

The Altar of Mercy. A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 

The Ordinary Degree at Cambridge. The Ven. Arch- 
deacon CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 

The British School at Athens. 
GARDNER. 

A Bureau of Biometry. Joun L. Myres, M.A. 


The Public Schools and the College System. “Ap. 
VvocaTus DIABOLI.” 


An Unorganized Profession. 


Athleticism at the Universities. 
Jacxsoy, D.D. 





Religious 


Professor Ernest A, 


R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A, 
Rey. F. J, Foaxes- 


Prospectus on application to-— 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., 
10 ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Ltd., 





THE FUTURE OF 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


And the Attitude of the Great Powers. 
2s. net. 


“ A masterly presentation of one of the most fascinating and 
difficult problems in present-day politics, the fate of Ausiria- 
Hungary on the death of its aged Sovereign; and the thesis 
which he advances, that the collapse of the monarchy is not only 
improbable but even impossible, is sustained in a manner that 
carries conviction. The writer discusses the theme from every 
point of view.”"—TZhe Tribune. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd. 


10 OBANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


The Book by a Famous Author which 
has given rise to so great a diversity 
of opinion among the critics. .. . 


VACHELL’S “HER SON.” e- 


SOME OF THE OPINIONS: 


“A powerful story, which holds the attention throughout ‘‘An uncommonly bad novel..—STANDARD. 
ith cumulative interest.”—DAILY NEWS. pes 
* ““Without a character which carries conviction for a 
‘None capable of appreciating fine character-drawing should moment.”—-GLOBE. 
fail to read the book.” SKETCH. , | | 
“Its sentiment, strong yet delicate and appealing, never ***Her Son’ has the same faults of sentimentality which 
d camnasgh into sentimentality." —DAILY TELEGRAPH. marred ‘The Hill.'.”—DAILY MAIL. 


LANDOR’S SUPPRESSED COMMENTARY. 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOD, Hated ty STEPHEN WHEELER 


“We must not part company with this welcome and yaluable piece of ** No reader of discrimination can lay the volume aside without feeling that, 
salvage without thanking the editor for his brief and pointed note despite its extravagance and occ isional H porvesstiy. it is the product of a noble 

















literary and magnificently endowed intellect.’ eum, 
They are models of commentary, since they tell us precisely what we want “On this ve mo fheawin count—that is to say, because it is the exceedingly out- 
for understanding the text, neither more nor less.” —Outlook:. spokon utterance, expres ed in most admirable English, of an irascible but 
lash l transparently sincere critic upon the conduct of his contemporaries—it is well 
“The volume will be read with eagerness as a curiosity, a slashing example that it should not have finally perished. Mr. Wheeler ~ 43 supplied an able 
{ Landor’s style, and an illustration of the tone of political controversy a preface and numerous annotations which show how well fitted he is for the 


hundred years ago." —Shefield Independent. office of editor Birmingham I 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR =o GRAHAM. 


By CHARLES STUART PARKER, Editor of “ Life of Sir Robert Peel.” With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


Sir James Graham was one of those 19th Century Statesmen to whom England and the Empire owe much; although his fame has been somewhat 

obscured by his great Parliamentary contemporaries, At once, after leaving Oxford, he plunged into active political life, taking part in the 

negotiatious with Murat, King of Ni ap les. Five years later he became Whig Member for Hall, and thereafte: experiwnuced a lous but very chequered 

career in and out of the House of Commons. He was twice First Lord of the Admiralty, under Karl Grey and Lord Aberdeen, and was Home 
Secretary in the Ministry of Sir Robert Peel. He was an active supporter of Keform, and a sound financier. 


SMALL HOLDINGS. STORIA DO MOGOR; 














Their Origin, Possibilities, and Prospects. By L. JEBB. Or, Mogul India (1653-1703). By NICCOLAO MANUCCT, 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Venetian. Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by 
WILLIAM IRVINE. With 61 Illustrations and a Map, 


The EARL OF ONSLOW, in the House of Lords, on April 25th, | medium Syvo, 4 vols., 12s. net each. Vols. I. and II. now ready. 
said:—‘‘ Their Lordships should read the evidence of Miss Jebb, | 

who had visited all the counties of England on the question of 
small holdings.” 


First Volumes of the indian Texts Series. 
Edited under the Supervision of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


| A CHEAP EDITION. 


VHS SAMBLES OF |BEFORE PORT ARTHUR 
AN AUSTRALIAN NATURALIST. IN A DESTROYER. 


The Personal Diary of a Japanese Naval Officer. Translated 





























By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of “The Eleven Eaglets of by Captain R. GRANT’, D.S.0. With Maps and Illustrations, 
2 square Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 
the West,” &c. From the Notes and Journals of THOMAS ‘“‘It is pre-eminently a book to be read for enjoyment as well as 
instruction; but it will fall short of its more immediate value if measures 
” a ot are not devised for bringing it before the attention of those responsible fo 
WARD. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. | the educ siled of ammeniaaet in tr bation fr a sea life.”"—Palt Mall Ga tt , 
THE LICENSED TRADE. THE DISCOVERIES IN CRETE 
An Independent Survey. By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of And their Bearing on the History of Early Civilization. By; 
“Licensing and Temperance in Sweden, Norway, and RONALD M. BURROWS, Professor of Greek in the Univer- 
Denmark,” “ British Canals,”’ &c. Large crown Svo, ds. net. | sity College, Cardiff. With Illustrations » Gomy Svo, 5s. ne 
READY JUNE 11th.—A New Novel by the Author of “INTO | PiL G Ri i ™M A CG E. 


Ee. Ss," e 
naps ageeneanapelaepen tensed A New Novel by C. E. LAWRENCE. Crown 8vo, 6s 


THE BURNING ’ ORCH. | *** Pilgrimage’ is more than a novel or a romance: it is a book dominated 


. fi = by a single idea, and that idea is handled with a power that makes the reader 
By is. ire MONTRESOR. 6s. | reflect. It is a remarkable and impressive work.” —Morning Leuder. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. JUNE. 2s. 


THE PRESENT STRENGTH AND DISTRIBU-| SPINOZA: AN ESSAY. Emanvet Sreryaem. ,; JOHN Senin SECOND TRIAL. Watres 
TION OF THE FLEET. A Navat Orricen. GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY—THE PALMERSTONS 


RITH,. 
a 3. § | SKETCHES IN SOMALILAND. Ancrorvs. 
GREAT ACTING IN ENGLISH. Akxruvr ND CAMBRIDGE HOUSE. G. S. Srncer. THE CONVERSION OF WESTMINSTER. owas 





SrMows. &, ESSENCE OF HARDYISM. Lixpsar 8. 
IN PRAISE OF HIPPO THE SAGE. Grzerr GAXKKETT, GIL'S pY G SOLIL 

Coumaspes. | ART_AS A FACTOR IN THE STRUGGLE FOR | viRG Ls Di LES Oe TNPERIAL TAKA- 
LATEST LIGHTS ON SMALL HOLDINGS. EXISTENCE. Feuix Cray. Ton Maxcus RB. P. Dorman. 


Fraycis A. CHANNING. INA BORDER | MINING CAMP. F. W. Rotr. LAURENCE HOPE. James Fisecers. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 
VOLUME X., THE RESTORATION 


Royal 8vo. 168 net 


Planned by the late Lorp Acton. Edited by A. W. Warp, 
Litt.D., G. W. ProTHERo, Litt.D. and SrANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 


Volume X. of this History, The Restoration, is now ready. The writers ar 
Professor Rafael. Altamira, Professor S. Askenazy, Mr. E. A. Benians, Lady 
Blennerhassett, Professor Emile Bourgeois, Professor J. H. Clapham, Dr. 
W. J. Courthope, Mr. H. W. C. Davis, Kev. George Edmundson, Mr. G. P. 
Gooch, Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick, Dr. J. 8. Nicholson, Mr. W. Alison Phillips, 
Professor A. F. Pollard; Dr. J. G. Robertson, Professor Carlo Segré and Mr. 
H. W. V. Temperley. 

“It goes without saying that from such scholars one gets the results of the 
most advanced historical! study of our times.” —Scofsman. 

“It is for the most part with the period represented for two or three decades 
after the Peace of 1815 that this fresh instalment of a great work, admirable 
and philosophic in its plan, and lucid and scholarly in its execution, is 
concerned.” —Standard, 


THE REVOLUTIONARY & NAPOLEONIC 
ERA, 1789-1815 


Sixth edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 48 6d 


By J. HotuanD Ross, Litt.D. 


A sixth edition of this book, by the author of “ The Life of Napoleon 
and “ Napoleonic Studies,” is now ready. 

“The author......has admirably worked out the central idea, which he has 
made the cardinal feature of his work; he has grouped his facts around it 
with remarkable skill; he has, for the most part, placed events iu their true 
proportions and just significance; and he has described the actors, in the 

t scenes he sets out, well. His narrative is well arranged and attractive ; 
is information and research are copious.’’—Academy. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 
Chapters I.-III. 


Edited by W. F. Reppaway, M.A. 


This book gives the text of the three introductory chapters of Macanlay’s 
History, with an introduction and notes by the Editor. The introduction 
deals with the cuaracter and value of Macaulay's famous sketch of the growth 
of the English nation, and discusses his success as a historian and his powers 
and methods; while the notes, at the end of the book, supply supplementary 
information. 


BALLADS AND POEMS ILLUSTRATING 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


Edited by FRANK SIDGWICK. 

“This is a brave and handsomely equipped little school-book....... Tt has 
been contrived, like Goldsmith's chest, to serve a double purpose, and it 
auswer its purpose admirably. Its aim, on the one hand, is to cultivate the 
imagination and the taste by poetry; and, on the other, to enlighten and 
enlarge the mind by history.’’—Scottish Review. 

“Fortunate will be those young pupils whose lessons in history are im- 
printed on the memory by learning these poems. The selection has been 
carefully made.”’"—7ribune. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM DUNBAR 


Crown 8vro. 68 net 
With introduction, notes, and glossary by H. BELLYSE 
Baripon, M.A, Ph.D. 

The desirability of a new elition of the works of the Scottish poet William 
Dunbar arises from the fact that existing editions are both difficult and costly 
to procure ; the present edition brings his works within easy reach of all 
students and lovers of literature. In his introduction the editor bas given a 
list of the sources on which we have to depend for the text, some informa- 
tion as to the spelling and pronunciation of Middle Scotch in Dunbar’s time 
and a short account of his life. 


AIR CURRENTS AND THE LAWS OF 
VENTILATION 
Demy 8vo. 33 net 


By W. N. Suaw, Sc.D., F.R.S., Director of the Meteorological 
Office. 

The Author has experience of practical attempts to solve the problem, 
having among other cases advisel with regard to the ventilation of the 
House of Commons, the meeting room of the Royal Society, the new buildings 
of the Uuiversity of Wales at Cardiff, and the examination rooms of the 
University of Cambridge. In his opinion, too little attention is, in this 
matter, paid to the laws of physics, and accordingly in this book he lays 
stress on the physics of the ventilated space. 


THE BOOK OF ESTHER 


Ready shortly. Feap 8vo. 13 6d net 
With introduction and notes by the Rev. A. W. Streane, D.D. 


Feap 8vo, 2s 


Feap 8vo. 1s 6d 


This new volume of the Cambridge Bible for Schools contains, beside the text 
and notes, an iutroduction which deals with (1) the title and conteuts of the 
book, (2) its character and purpose, (3) date and authorship, (4) its value, 
(5) and place in the Canon, (6) the relation of the Hebrew to the Septuagint 
Version, (7) the relation of the book to other literature and (8) the character 
of the Hebrew. 


| LIBER MEMORANDORUM ECCLESIE pp 
BERNEWELLE 
Ready shortly. Demy 8vo, 153 net 


Edited by JoHN WILLIS CLARK, M.A., Regist 
University of Cambridge. With an introduction we = 
Professor F. W. MAITLAND. ale 


The manuscript of this work, the greater part of which i i 
the first time, is preserved in the British een" the bose printed for 
relating to the church of Barowell which are worthy of recollection.” Writ’ 
in 1295-6, to “‘ help our brethren, both present and to come, when diffi = 
arise, and they are persecuted by a cruel world,” the manuscript Ys 
rincipal authority for the history of the great Augustinian Pri oy «1 
arnwell near Cambridge. It has often been quoted and the matter ts > 
tains is of the most varied nature and interest. Besides Professor Maither, 
brilliant introductory essay the volame includes a further introdtict ; 
the Editor, dealing with the manuscript and its contents, the succession % 
the Priors and the circumstances of the Priory. on of 


MATTHEW PRIOR: DIALOGUES OF THE 
DEAD, AND OTHER WORKS IN PROSE 
AND VERSE 


Edited by A. R. Waturr, M.A. 


The present volume contains the whole of Prior's English liters 
prose and verse, other than those published in the folio of 1718 eh = 
contained in the companion volume, Matthew Prior: Poems on Several Oceasi ~nq 
advertised below. More than half of the pages now published conten, 
additions to the known writiugs of Prior, and it is but rarely that additions 
of so great importance can be made to the works of a writer who exercion’d 
an abiding influence on the form of English verse. 


MATTHEW PRIOR: POEMS ON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS 


Edited by A. R. Watter, M.A. 
This and the volume advertised just above form a complete elition of , 
English writings—the most compreheasive that has yet appe ared. orm 
“There was therefore a clear opportunity for Mr. Waller to supply an 
accurate text for ordinary men at an ordinary price. This he has done 
adwmirably.”—Modern Language Review, 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 


By the late Str RICHARD JEBB. 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 


Demy Srv. 103 64 net 


“* The lectures are of great interest to every one who is thinking about the 
educational future of the country. They are the utterances of a master in 
education, able and willing to speak so as to be understood by those who are 
not masters. Whatever view a man leans to in these difficult questions, be 
will lose nothing by weighing carefully Jebb’s temperate pleas for a truly 
liberal and humane ideal in our higher education.” —Times. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO GREEK AND 
LATIN VERSE 
Second edition. Feap 4to. 7s 6d net 


By the late Sir RICHARD JEBB. 


** Professor Jebb’s Trans! tions into Greek and Latin Verse have long been 
known to students of the classics as just the finest workmanship with words 
of which modern scholarship is capable. Sir Richard had the accomplish- 
ment of writing in the dead languages with all the appearance of familiarity 
and naturalness which constitute the art that conceals art. A new edition 
comes from the Cambridge University Press. It contains all the passages 
included in the edition of 1873, with a few additional pieces.....,,In every line 
the art is that of the master hand.” —Scotsman, 


THE AJAX OF SOPHOCLES 
Crown 8ro, 48 


With a commentary abridged from the larger edition of Sir 

RICHARD JEBB by A. C. PEARSON, M.A. 
In making this abridgment of Sir Richard Jebd’s edition of the Ajar, the 
editor has endeavoured to work upon the lines followed by Dr, Shuckburgh 
in the case of other plays. The matter eliminated has been chiefly the dis- 
cussion of alternative views giving reasons for their rejection, or of critical 
details which are only of interest to mature scholars; beyond this he has 
sometimes omitted quotations which though illustrative of the text are not 
vital for the understanding of its meaning. 


STUDIA SINAITICA No. XII. FORTY- 
ONE FACSIMILES OF DATED CHRIS- 
TIAN ARABIC MSS. 

Crown 4to. 10s 6d net 


With text and English translation by Acnes Suir Lewis, 
LL.D. and Marsaret Duntor Gipson, LL.D., and intro- 
ductory observations on Arabic Calligraphy by the Rev. 
Davin S. Marcoriovtn, Litt.D. 

The present volume is a natural sequel to Mrs. Gibson's Catalogue of the 


Arabic MSS. in the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, which forms the 
third number of this series. The specimen pages in this number have been 





meee from the MSS. and the editors have endeavoured to give at 
east one specimen of each century betweeu the eighth and the eighteenth. 
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